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Che80 is distinguished from otber games 
bj the unhesitating suffrages of writers on 
education; by the cultivation* of indiriduals 
in eyery illustrious order and honoured pro- 
fession. Kinflps have not disdained its lawSj 
nor generals to direct engagements on its field; 
mathematicians have examined its positions as 
problems^ and calculated the force of specific 
combinations; divines have exercised contem-* 
plation in its vicissitudes. Teeming, through 
its varied progress and turns^ with excitements 
to thinkings it is, by an essentii^ tendency, a 
ggmnaslufn of the mind. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the jight of 
tiiis game to be classed alone, as the distinction 
with which it is viewed, is a general sentiment 
The Editor is equally unoriginal on another 

A 3 subject. 
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subject, his own opinion merely coinciding with 
the impression on the public mind. Com- 
petent judges class the work of Philidob 
with the first in excellence; as a deposit of 
science and experience; as a compendium 
of invention and skill. While the substantial 
utility of the performance is attesti^^ — it inutft 
be iidmitted, that PhiLidor presented it id a 
dress i;apable of im|^TMielit. This partly 
arose from an implicit adoption of terms which 
ite fi>utid in the game; and partly from tfa« 
diffituHy of giving his ideas an «xpr^skni^ 
1» etoar as their cbnception^ when conveying 
ihem in a foreign language. 

Hence thte £dit9* found it netosiNiry fo 
recompoK s6nie» and to retouch altnosi all tbe 
notes of the ANALYSIS. Folr anjT degree 
of obscurity which may remain^ or have ac- 
eeieA, he bi thus become cbargeabkw H^ h^pes 
ht has ndt unsuccessftilly endeavoured' aA irlealv 
&es8; and he felt it tot an intuitiiltfBl idtity 
to aim at ^Icfanee. 

In 
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la the notation of the moTes, tbe following 
ire the principal alterations upon which be 
has yentured. When the first lessons at Chess 
were given to Philidor> a habit of speaking 
of a piece^ as making two moves at once, in* 
fected his masters ; and he imbibed it. '< The 
king's pawn iv)o maoei/' It would be equally 
proper to direct a bishop to make, at once, 
seyen moyes. For phrases*, which have been 
repeated till they cease to be strange, in mark- 
ing the distance to be passed by a pawn, the 
Editor uses the phrases^ ^' one square''—*' tw9 
9qmares.^^ 

Mlien two or three captures succeed with- 
out intermission, he found the word ^ retake*' 
employed. But a piece once lost, is recovered 
by a different process than capture ; and though 
a player may make rq>risals or retaliate, he 
cannot^ by any latitude of accommodation, be 



* ^^ Th« kiag't pawn teo fHipf" b si«t Isav aimrd. 

A 4 said 
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said to retake. As this expression must per- 
plex a beginner by implying a resemblance 
in Chess and arms, M^hich, in this respect, 
does not exists and cannot be agreeable to the 
proficient who considers its inaccuracy, it is 
rescinded in the present publication ^^ for tb% 
simple word '' take** 

The term doiAAt clieck was indiscriminately 
applied, in the ANALYSIS, to a situation 
which it precisely marks, and to another situ- 
ation. Two pieces checking the king from dtf^ 
ferent points, and a single piece checking in such 
an attUiuk, that a part pf the assailing power di- 
y)erges on a second piece, are, surely, different 
relations of the mimic forces. The Editor 



* Tbis WES Said in tire fir«t edition: the present is the 
fourth. I haye had the satisfaction to see correct terms 
partially adopted in a late treatise, with the addition of one 
which I had not introduced : In directing the morement of 
a piece, the word ^^ aV^ is properly exploded as a gallicism, 
and ^^ fo" is substituted, or rather restored, for it is em. 
ployed in the English edition of Greeo^ 165<$. 

has 
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has Introduced the new term dhergaU cheeky for 
the latter situation. 

The high reputation of Philidoe has not 
deterred the Editor from critically examining 
each successive example in the Analysis^ whe«* 
ther invented or adopted; and if an inqui- 
sitorial review has detected circumstances^ 

■ 

in the collision of the pieces, which appear 
to flow from oversight, it is a just encomium 
on that accomplished player, that they are very 
few*. Aware of the delicacy with^ which 
movements dependant on complicate play should 
he touched, the Editor has uniformly retain* 
ed the usual course assigpaed hy Philidor; 
vnth regard to any change of course, merely 
proposing it in a stricture, or pursuing it in 
the detached form of a variation. One of 



* AoMMig the Games in tke Analtiia wliieb PkSidor 
pronounces lost in consequence of some particular radical 
more, the Editor drarn^ one — toL I. p. 289^ And mns 
ikx9i^ibid. p. 343, toL II. p. I7| aiid idifi P* ?9* 

these 
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ihese rensions rescues Cunningham from the 
implication of projecting a stratagem, liable 
to be turned to the defeat of the assailant; 
as it is extant^ against that player, in the ob* 
ierrations of Phi lid or. 

^ The Editoe has also introdu^d extracts 
from a compendious critique, by 1)ie Anony- 
Jffouji Mo denes E, inserted in the Work of 
LoiLi^: The best of these appears to affect 
the principle of the Third Party ; and the pro* 
posed change is submitted to the reader, in 
its place. On other points, particularly the 
second and third moves of the Fourth iParty^ 
the vindication of Philidor is not difficult 

The ANALYSIS, as left by our professor, 
vras not accompanied by a compendium of the 
elements of Chess, though a standard display 



* Ok^rottzfoni ttoritOmpratiche scpra H Giuoca degli 
Scacchif in (uartOi Bokignai 1763. p. 995. 



of the constitution of the game is more or 
less necessary to eyery person who consults 
a Chess Book, The INTRODUCTION^ pre- 
fixed, proceeds on the supposition^ that the 
reader is an inquirer on every point connected 
with the board and pieces; any other idea 
excludes method^ and involves rejections which 
may be attributed to caprice. The separate 
titles will enable each reader to pass^ in masses, 
those particulars of which he does not Waot)6 
be informed. 

Of the Gmnes in tht INTRODUCTION, 
three are original, and fifC are derivations from 
LoLti after Damiano« from the celebrated 
player Greco, and others. The term '' Es&ays'' 
is extended to the whole of these; partly as 
suiting examples adaptied to the progress of a 
pupil, — aoA* partly that the running-titles of 
the Intradwii&n. mzy not any where be similar 
to those im the Analysis, which would pro- 
duce some oonfusion in referenta. The eight 
examples embrace points which the ANALYSIS 
had left untouched, ot had nd( pursued to de- 
monstration, T.Q 
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To facilitate the study of the Back games^^ 
the Editor has accompaDied his essays^ and 
the games of PhiIiIdor^ where the moyements 
are retraced any considerable way^ with a 
diagram of the state of the boards to reliere 
the reader from the necessity of plajing up 
io that point, merely to find the position of 
the pieces. Thus the^ more advanced Back* 
games may be played independently as Sttiuitions. 
4|for can it be objected to situations so pro- 
duced^ that it is impossible they should occur^ 
and that the student cannot be improved by 
tfaem^ The white and black pieces are dis« 
tinguished by the following symbols : 



Pawn 



Knight 
Bishop 



Rook 



Queen 



King 




M 
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The S^ale fif Powers is an effort of theorjr 

to 
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to assist the exact calculator^ new in its design 
and composition. An engaging part of the work 
remains to be noticed. 

The Poem of Sir William Jones is intra- 
diiced as a relief from a serious application 
to the game^ and an elegant embellishment. 
Among its numerous beauties^ the description 
of the operations of the knight^ may be pointed 
out as eminently happy. The reader of tasto, 
far from disapproving the assignation of twenty 
pages to this admired effusion^ which has every 
mark of culture but want of ease^ will regret 
that the recreative flight is so soon suspended; 
and the amateur and polite scholar will hail« 
^ith pleasuire^ such a classical offering to Chess. 
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Including an Apology and a Critique. 
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V 



Since the last Edition of the work in the 
Reader's hand^ a treatise has beea published^ 
Mrhich forces itself qo the Writer's particular 
notice^ by animadversions on him as Author 
of the Introduction and Editor of Philidor. 

As these animadversions go back^ for their 
first subjects^ to articles which are to be found 
neither in this^ nc^ in the thirds nor in the 
second edition of the Introduction^ having given 
place^ as soon as the first impression was sold^ 
to incontestable improvements, — it becomes ne- 
cessary to explain what they were. 

Nothing is more comnion than objections 

tQ 
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to the inc<mftistency of the Europetn rmmi for 
the pieces. With too much respect for theio 
objectiom^ the writer^ ta m pamphlet pid>lishe4 
in 1799, which was tke germ of the IfUrcductim 
to Chessi proposed to substitute tiie term '' mi* 
nister*' for that of ** queeo." It will appear 
from the corresponding Oriental word*^ 4that 
this was rather a restoration than an inno? ation. 
He proceeded to assimilate the game to a 
theatre of polity by introducing the word 
'' peer" for " rook'% and '' commoner*' instead 
of *' pawn/' The favourable reception of his 
elementary tract, encouraged him to prefix tt 
to an edition of Phiudor in 1801: but not 
to make the established reputation of another 
the subservient vehicle of an innovation of hjrs 
own^ he reverted to the current system, and 
withdrew t&e substituted names. 

Mr. Sarratt, who styles himself in his pnb- 



« JfypeiMx to ibis Worl^ vcL ii. p. MS. 

licatioiH 
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licatioii> Professor of Chess^ bas disturbed the 
repose of this proposition^ deeming it a good 
subject for coarse irony. It would have been 
catidid to have quoted the words in which it 
had been suggested. 

As tradition represents Chess to have been 
invented afs an image of war^ so were the 
European names reduced to uniforiAity^ that 
consideration will claim to govern the revision. 
Bnt the Writer has concluded^ from experiment 
and rejQiection/ that no change is to be wished ; 
for let the word '* queen'* be succeeded by 
" marshal/' or " general/' and the mitres 
give way to any military symbol^ — the faint 
vestiges of parallel between ^he chess-board 
and the field of tactics^ will not be strength- 
ened : on the contrary^ the want of a close re- 
semblance will be exposed. To have no de- 
finite archetype^ agrees with the metaphysical 
character of the game. 

In the edition of 1799, the Writer had de- 
liberately 
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liberately iotroduced into the first lessoni faulty 
movef, to exercise the learner^ and to instil a 
habit of examining eyery model, previously to 
adi^tiag any principle^ or maxim, from it. 
The intentional intenqiersioa of these broad 
errora^ might have a parallel use with the in- 
stances of falae construction inserted in gram** 
mars. Their existenoe was intimated in the 
Preface ; and the pupil was cautioned, in the 
course of the Notes, to try whether better 
motes might not be adopted* Although some 
pirirfie critics bad pronounced their appro- 
batioa of the elementary tracts without ex- 
oeptiog to these,— yet the Writer, on the demand 
for a second edition, of his own impulse, dis- 
cMtiimed these, and substituted moves of a 
higher order. 

Mr. Sarratt has fastened on one of these 
palpable errors, which it was properly the part 
of the uninstructed pupil to detect; and with- 
out any notice of the evident design in its con- 
itruction, has quoted it in his Preface, as a 

VOL, I. b ground 
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ground for liberal sarcasms .on the Writer's 
skill. 

* 
The same spirit has led^Mr. Savfatt to blazon 
a subject for misreprc^ntaiion of a different 
kind; an error which was not intebdiBd^ an al>- 
solute inadvertence. This solitary defect re* 
warded the Professor's assiduous and: sanguine 
examination of. the last edition. 

' • 9 

A re^ference to voL i. p. 124^ of the prie&ent work 
will explain what the oversight wi^^ > aliholig:h 
it h^s been removed. : The 'Variatwa .pn the 
Writer's second Essay proceeds^ foi; five iftove^, 
nearly as the Back gs^me to PhiUdor's Fifth 
Regular Party^ Vol. ii. p. 100^ exc^tmg;. tJbiat 
the Black moves first. In the Yariolip^^ tj^e 
White's defence, at the fifth step, is by the 
king's knight; in the Back game, a. similar 
attack is met, by playing the king's knig;ht's 
pawn, at the sixth move. In comparing iboth 
methods, the Writer inadvertently let Philidor*s 
move, which prevents the black queen from 

t aqtin^ 
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ftcting on the bishop's second square^ also stand. 
The result was an absurdity both in the sixth 
move of the White, and the seventh move of 
the Black, obvious to anj person who played 
the example from the beginning. 

Mr. Sarratt's unusual critical freedom has 
^ven the Author of the Introduction a right 
to examine the plan and execution of the Pro<» 
fessor's Treatise. 

The Professor undertakes to exhibit the pro<* 
per mode of Attack in the first volume, with<*- 
oot pursuing the proper Defence; and he de-^ 
votes the second volume to examples of sue-* 
cessful Defence, chiefly against misconducted 
Attacks. Any plan is essentially defective vvhkh 
does not embrace games, distinguished from 
mere openings, in which the best Attack and 
the best Defence are taught together. The 
pupil can be formed into a good player, only 
by preparing him to contend with excellence. 
To complete the plan, a third book is wanting, 

b 2 which 
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^hich ooght to stand irrt; a book of equal 
gamesy in which both sides are properly cod* 
ducted, as in matiy of Philidor's Parties, 
tfarottgh the difficulties of the middle part of 
the contest. 

Again, Mr. Sarratt secois not to be aware, that 
his peculiar plan^ to be equally useful with the 
common, requires a more rigid adli^enoe to 
method. Thus, when every game contaiBs, 
in back-games, the principal variations from 
the best Attack and Defence, the order of the 
tndq^endent examples is not of much impart* 
ance. But, when the Attack, and Defence, 
belonging to the same game, are detached into 
different books, the examples in each book 
should correspond in order and nuHiber* The 
want of method has betrayed Mr. Sarratt into 
many inconsistencies. He thinks, that he wfco 
plays the King's Gambit faas indisputably the 
disadvantage, and yet inserts it in '' Book I» 
'^ containing different methods ^f optaiiog the 
'« game, and takiag an advantageous 'situation! 

^' in 
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^' ia the irtt twelve or fonrteeo movef/' In 
the seventeeBth Game of the first book, p. 118^, 
he censures the second countcrmoTe, ** Queen's 
'^ bishop's pawn a square/' against the move of 
the King's bishop. In '' Book II. teaching the 
player, who has not the move, to open his 
game^ and to frustrate his adversary's attaek/' 
p. 34, the same countermove shews itself in an 
exemplary party. 

As it is much easier to teach a player to 
lose than to win, he frequently introduces a 
phraUtjf of declared bad moves into a game : 
whereas no example should have more than 
one false step^ and all the succeeding should 
be as masterly as they can be played, to prove 
that defeat is entailed by the move censured. 
In the Sixth Game, of the first book, p. 60, 
he remarks, on the second step : " The Black 
** loses by this,"— and, on the fourth : *' This 



* Trcaiiie by J. H. Sarratt, Professor of Cbess, 1S08. 

b 3 '' is 
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^* is not a good move/' In the Eleventh, p. 90, 
the first counterstep " might be played better/' 
and the third is pronounced '' useless;" but, 
conveaieat as such combinations are for' the 
assailant, his accommodation is not pompleted 
till the fifth : '' The Black loses the game 
" by this move." The third step of the 
Iqiirteenth Game had been proved, in th^ 
opening of the book, to be '' certainly bad," yet 
it is received into the society of creditable 
moveg, unchallenged as a returned convict ; 
and the failure of the black is attributed tp 
the fourth move : but as two negatives amount 
to ^n ^fiirmative, the player of the two pro- 
scribed moves has the less inconvenient game. 
So, in the fifteenth and twenty-fourth Games, 
there is no demonstration, because the Ipss is 
ascribed to i^uccessive errors. 

» • * 

In the Preface, p. xviii. Mr. Sarratt observes: 
It is easy to prove, that '' the player who has 
'^ the first move cannot gain any advantage by 
'^ \ih attack, if his opponent adhere to a regular 

^* systeni 
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** system of defence." In the course of the 
examples^ p« 189^ the following remark comes 
upon us by surprize : '* Eren when the defence 
'^ is scientific^ he who plays the Queen's Gam* 
^' bit has rather a better game than his adver- 
^' sary/' These collisions in the master's mind 
might involve the pupil in suspense — were it 
not that a third remark^ book ii« p. 98, as re- 
pugnant to the second^ as the second is to the 
first, decides the point as by a casting voice: 
'' The Black has at least as good a game as 
'' the White." 

■ 

His careless assertions respecting Philidor's 
Analysis, confront and beard each other: '^ It 
*' is much to be regretted, that Philidor, 
*' who played pawns with such commanding 
skilly should, have inserted only two or three 
examples*." Preface^ p» viii. '' In the first 



<c 
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* If Uie jreader consult the table of conteats to the second 
Tolnme of this work, he will see that ^^ two or three" is a 
figure of speech for a great number. 

b 4 ^' game. 
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^* game^ the White wins solely bj tlie Bpienii&p 
'^ method^ in which he plays bis pawns; and 
'' it may be asserted, that no common player 
'^ can derive any benefit from it." Preface^ 
p. xyiii. ** None but a very good player can 
f' profit by the rules laid down.-* Ibfd. Now 
these rules relate chiefly to tl^e management of 
pawns. 

In the composition of the games^ Mr, Sarratjb 
ought distinctly to have stated what WM his 
iawn^ and what hfs has deriyed f|rom preceding 
writers. Will he challenge, aishis own^ siicb 
instructions to play wrong as may be exposed ; 
or be satisfied to have the finer strokes exclu- 
siyely attributefl to himself? 

The flioy^ing putline of pur Professor^s first 
game may hp fpqnd in Lolly's Wprk, p. 359. 
It is worth while to examine this course of 
attack, because it is connected with the study 
of the proper defenpe. 

The 
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The first meres are : 

1. 
W. King's pawn two squares. 
B. The same. 

2. 
W. K. bishop to the Q. bishop's 4ih. 
fi. The same. 

3. 
W. Q. b. pawn one square. 

The question now is: Whether the Black may aafelj 
play the K, knighi to the bishop^ s third? Philidoe, al- 
though he prefers playing the Qoeen to the king's second, 
as in his Fust RsGUi^Am Pa&tt, yet appears, from his 
FouBTH Regular Pabtt*, to think that the move of the 
knight involres no absolute losi« Loixi's opinion is con. 
Teyed in these terms : ^^ The ground upon which I do not 
^ recommend the player to answer the third move by the 
^ King's knight, is that, if tlie other party then play the 
^ Qucen't pawn to its extent, the countermoTe is to take 
*^ with the Pawn ; and the first player should not take with 
M the Queen's bishop's pawn, but advance his King's pawn." 
[PkiLiDOB, in a note on the fifth moTe of his Fourth Hem 
gulmr Parijff speaks with some distrust of pashiog the king's 

f Vol. ii. p. 91, of ih9t present Work. 

pawn.] 



i 
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3. 
<< W. The Q. B. P. one step. 
^* B. The Q. ta her K. second square. 

4. 
« W. The Q. P. one step. 
« B. The same. 

5. 
<^ W. The K. Kt. to its B. third sqaare. 
« B. The Q. B. to its K. third square.'* [This move 
vitiates the defence. It should have been « 
duplicate of the white move»'] 

0. 
«W. TheK.B. takes it.. 
<* B. The K. B. P. takes the K. B. 

7. 
« W. The Q. B. to the adversary's K. Kt. fourth 

** square, [/if were better to play the queen.l 
«« B. The K. Kt. to its B. third square. 

8. 
^* W. The Q. Kt. to its Q. secpod square^ 
« B. The same. 

0. 
*^ W. The king castles. 
" B. The king castles with his R. Both Gamss^ 

<^ says the Professor*, are very well opened ; 

<< and the Black's situation is, to the fiill^ as s^^ 

" cure as the White's.'* 

If we proceed with the position^ as the Pro- 



* Treatife^ vol. ii« p. «. 

feuor 
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fessor left it, the Black may be compelled to 
isolate the doubled pawn very ioconvenieotlj. 

10. 

W Q. pawn one square. 

B. If the Pawn take, the White, on tiding with the Q. 
b. pawn, will compel die Bishop to red re ; andy 
then, by poshing the K. pawn, must win a Knight, 
for a Pawn. Therefore the better move is : 

K. Bishop to Q. knight's third. 

11. 

W. The Q. pawn takes the pawn. 

B. The Q. pawn takes the pawn* 

W. Q. knight to Q. bishop's fourth* 
B» The queen to her bishop's fourth* 

IS. 
W. The Q. knight takes the bbhop. 
B. The queen takes the knight. 

14. 
W. The queen to her bishop's second. 
The White must avoid to exchange, so as to spread 
the two black pawns on the K. file, or to bring 
oae of the other pawns to join them. 

But if we go back to the seventh moyet to 
tary the attack, the defence will appear ill 
iomposed in another respect. 

7. W. 
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7. 
W. The queen ta her knight's third square. 
B. K. Bishop to Q. knight's third. 

8. 
W. R. knight to adyerse knight's fourth. 
B. The king to his qaeen's second. 

Forfeiting the manoeuvre of castling: he cannot 
otherwise save the pawn. 

9. 
W. Q. knight to the rook's third. And will win* 

m 
\ 

The Author of the Introduction has a plea^ 
sure io acknowledging^ that before he had time 
to look through the Professor's Treatise, a 
Friend, who considered the Professor's sar- 
casms as an unhandsome aggression, took an 
interest in assaying his games, and particularly 
pointed out the vulnerable position which has 
been exposed. 

* * * t 

I » 

LoLLi has a valuable article on the third 
countermove, when the queen^s Ushop^s pawn a 
square follows the duplicate play of cadh king's 
pawn and king's bishop. Mr. Sarratt may 
have derived such of bis materials as are found 

in 
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ia LoLLi, through an iotermediate cbanneK 
He appears to be unacquainted with this mode 
of defence. 

1. 

B. The king's pawn to its extent. 
W. The same. 

2. 
B. K. bishop to Q. bishop's fourth. 
W, The same. 

3. 
B. Q. b. pawn one square. 
W. The queen to her K. knight's fourth. 

4. 
B. If the black plaj Q. pawn two squares, the White 
queen will take the K. kn. pawn. Therefore^ 
The queen to her K. bishop's third. 
W. The queen to her K. knight's third. 

5. 
B. K. knight to the king's second. 
W, Q. pawn one square. 

6. 
B. K. r. pawn one square. 
W. K. knight to the king's second. 

7. 
B. Q. pawn two squares. 

W. Avoids to take the pawn, that the assailant maj 
not hare two pawns in the centre. Therefore^ 
K. bishop retires to Q. knight's third. And the 
second player is iu a valid position. 

Mr. Sarratt announces^ among his own im* 

provements. 
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proyements^^ ''an analjsis of the moves cen« 
^' sured by Philidor: — The author endea- 
'' vours to prove, that playing the king's 
'' knight to its bishop's third square, the second 
*' move, is very good play." The Anony- 
mous MoDENESE made the same attempt, in 
the same manner, half a century ago. The 
Reader will find this well-composed train of 
play, in a Commentary on Philidor*! Thircl 
Party. 

Mr. Sarratt also endeavours to prove, that 
the *' player who plays his queen's Ushop's pawn 
^' one step, the second move, does not play ill/* 

The intended demonstration of this is a copy^ 
with one original trait ; for, proceeding to the 
seventh move of the second player without a 
guide, he directs the queen's knight to the Usiwp's 
fft/rdf, which is not the apposite move^ and 



♦ Preface^ p. zxTiii. 

f Yd. i. p. 76. Second Back-fnae to the Eightk Grnne. 

the 
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the defence is without neceisity undermined. 
In the following work« the course of attack 
bj the M0DENESE9 is subjoined to PuiLiDoa't 
fourth Party; and the position of PuitiDOB 
spears to be inTincil;Ie» 

The Professor is not happy in selecting an 
article from PnitiaoR's Woik, which, while 
^thers are censured, or commended in under* 
laluii^ terms, is distinguished by full applause. 

k 

9is Thir4 GambU is the Seventh Back-game of 
^e ^9t Gambit of Pvilidob, converted into a 
principal model of attack. In its progress, 
^e remarks : ^^ The whole of this game is re- 
markably well played. It is one of Pbi- 
1.^994's*." Now it «o hi^p^jos, that, of 
eight ramifications from the same principle, 
this alone has an error, in the efiect ascribed 
to the AJngifig move, which is the eighth of the 
Black. When this error is detected, the ninth 
move of the White becomes unsuitable; and 
the article will be a pattern of defence, in* 



€€ 



*€ 



^ Dreaiiie by Mr. SarrMt, toI. i. p. 163. 

Toii. I. c stead 
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stead of attack, as far as the sixteentli move. 
Then the positioa is : 



THE BLAC^ HAS TO MpTE. 

!S. 
B. The Q. knigbt takes the pawn in K. file. 

17. ' 

W. The pawn takes the knight. 
B. Th^ bishop takes the pawn, 

18.' 
W. Q. bishop to Q. knight's second square. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's square; ut^ has the 
superiority. 

Or, 
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Or, 

18. 
W. The queen td lier king's ihiA. 
B. The queen to her third square. 

10. 
W. The White must not take the undefended Q. r. pawn ; 
nor attack the queen with the knight. His pon^ 
tion is weak and uncovered. The second player 
will win. 

The course bj which the second player loses, 
io Mr. Sarratt's Third Gambit^ is implicitly 
adopted, as it was marked out by Philidor, 
Analysis, vol. i. p. 321. The miscalculation 
maj be thus explained. The White is made 
to sacrifice a knight for two pawns, to gain a 
position. The Black pieces are, in consequence^ 
distressed and confined; and while the player 
is manceUvring to extricate them, so as to keep a 
numerical advantage undiminished, the game is 
lost. But if the Black make a similar sa- 
crifice, at a point .which escaped Philidor^ 
and which by the Modenese and other critics 
has been successively overlooked, the position 
of the White is totally disconcerted. The Pro- 
fessor dwells^ in his notes, on this game, and 
reasons on the importance and utility of the 
faulty step in the series for the defence. 

c 3 Mr. 



X 
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Mr. Sarratt concludes bis Treatise with some 
" Critical Sitaations, won or drawn bj bril- 
" liant and scientific mores." The following 
is one of tbem*, with no other alteration thaa 
the substitution of a dia^am for a rerbal de- 
scription. 



" White lo move, and to drone the game." 
This is a teasing thing to require. The 



' TVeaiue by Mf. SarnUt, Tot. i. ^ 29Q.' 

Amateur 
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Amateur is perplexed^ perseyeres in comlMting 
the necessary effects of the position, till h» con- 
cludes that the Proposer of the Problem must 
haye an insight into Chess many id^rees 
deeper than his own ; he then turns to the so- 
lution in the accompanying yolume, and finds 
the difficulty thus subdued^. • 

1. 

<« W. The R* to his B. fourth square. 

<< B. The K. to his third square." [7%m U $carc€fy 
a ftnftteni devhe, ^ the intention be to hee 
every advaniagej ufiUe$$ the next move aito tdk9 

f^ceJ] 

% 

^ W. The R. to his K. third square, giying check. 
^^ B. The K. to his B. third square, [ffere he to 

return to the queenU third^ he woM fkij^- 

agaiust the adversaryj] 

3. 
<< W. The R. to its Q. R. third square." [7%t# ti a 

fine stroke^ separately considered: but the jpre* 

viout false play of the Black vitiates the tibhok 

example.'l 
^< B. If the Black take the R. the White will be stale. 

<* mated ; therefore the Black must play his R. 

^^ either to his Q. Kt. or Q. B. fourth square. 



«iii«i 



* Treatise by Mr. Sarratt, toI. ii. p. 50S. 

« 4. W. 
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4. 
^^ VY. The R. to the adversary's Q. R. third square, 
• ^^ giving check. 
, << B. The K* to his second square. 

5. 
« Wl The K. takes the K. B. P. 
^^.B. The Q. P. one step, checking with the R. 

6. 

r 

<^ W. The K. to his jfourth square. 

^' B. The R. to the adversary's Q. B. foorth square. 

7. 
<^ W. The K. to the adversary's Q. fourth square. 
'^ B. The R. to the adversary's Q. Kt» fourth square. 

8. 
<^ W. The K. to the adversary's Q. B. feur^ square ; 
« and will win the pawn*" 

If the pieces be restored to the position in 
the diagram^ it "will be easy to sh«w^ that one 
of the pawns may be preserved, and queened. 

W. The king to his bishop's fourth. 

B. The rook to adverse Q. rook's square. ^ 

2. 
W. The king takes the K. b. pawn. 
B. The rook gives check, at adverse K. bishop^s square. 

■ S. . - . 

W. The king to his knight's fourth. 
B« The king to his fourdi. In this position^ Uie rook 
and pawn can win by force. 

The 
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The Author of the Introduction has stu- 
diously avoided the language of irony; be- 
cause it is often the resource of those who 
cannot directly controvert what they undermine 
by equivocal compliments. He has plainly ex- 
posed some defects in the plan and execution 
of Mr. Sarratt's treatise; and hopes that the 
Professor will not disdain to remove them. 
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THE GAME AT CHESS: 

A POEAL 

» 

wnnBH' IV Tiu tbab 1763, 



BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 



THE first idea of the following piece was takcK ' 
from a Latin poem of Yida, entitled Scacchia Ludus, 
which was translated into Italian by Marino, and in- 
serted in the fifteenth Canto of his Adonis : the author 
thought it fiiir to make an acknowledgment in the 
notes for the passages which he borrowed from those 
two poets ; but he must also do them the justice to 
declare, that most of the descriptions, and the whole 
story of Ca'issa, which is written in imitation of Ovid, 
are his own, and their faults must be imputed to him 
only. The characters in the poem are no less ima- 
ginary than those in the. episode ; in which the inven* 
tion of Chess is poetically ascribed to Mars, though 
it is certain, that the game was originally brought 
from India. . 



CAISSA. 



Uf armies on the c&aqaeT'cl fidd amy 'dy 
And giitttkfli war ia pleasing form displaj'd ; 
When two bold kings contend with vain ahmns. 
In Iforj thisj and that in dbon arms ; 
Sing, sportive Maids, that haunt the sacred hill 
Of Pindnsy and the fiunM Pierian rill. 
t Then, joy of all below» and all above. 
Mild Yenns, qneen of laughter, queen of love ; 
I^Bve thy bright island, where on many a rose 
And many a pii|k thy blooming train repose : 



IMITATIONS. 

* Ludimus effigiem belli, simulataque yens 
Praelia, buxo aeies fictas, et ludicra regna : 
Ut gemini inter se reges, albnsqne nigerqne, 
Pro laude oppositi oerteat bicoloribui armis. 
Dicite, Seriades Nymphae, certamina tanta. Vida^ 

t ^neadam genitrix, hominttm divftrnqne volaptas, 
Alma Venus ! &c. Lucretiui^ 

B S Assist 
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Assist me^ goddess ! since a lovely pair 
Gommand my tong, like thee diyinely fair. 

Near yon cool stream, Irhose living waters play, 
And rise translucent in the solar ray ; 
Beneath the covisrt of a firagmat bowert 
Where apruig^g soft inflaenee purpled every ioiver ; 
Two smiling iFfmphs lediii'd in cabs retieaty 
And envying blossoms crowded ronnd their seat ; 
Here Delia was enthroned ; and, by her side^ 
The sweet Sirena ; bdth in beauty's pride % 
Thus shine two roses, fresh wifli early bloom, 
That from flieir native stalk diapense peifiuae ; 
Theii^ leaves unfolding to the dawning day 
Genu of the glowing mead, and eyes of May. 
A band of youtha and damsels sat around^ 
Their flowing locks with braided myrtle bound ; 
Agatis, in the graceful dance admir'd. 
And gentle Thyrsis, by the muse inspir'd ; 
With Silyiai fairest oi the mirtbfid tma i 
And Daphsis, doom'd to love^ yet love in vain. 
Now, whilst a purer blush overspreads her cheeks, 
With scKytbing acpenils tj^us Siraia fp^aks ; 



iC 



The 
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<' The iBMdi aad ImmjD* ti^|(VI «itk boaajr Ufht, 

« And wafceAil luiB been Amr Tocd fljglrtt 
" Wbibtoo «Mh lNHkk4iK4ciidroptsv«8dl7nBllet 
<< What sport, iqr IMu, "Ul the hMUB bqpik ; 
*' Shall beatetfy aolM, pfdbi^'d witfi vttiooi Mt^ 
(( Cham tte fend ear, aad nam the nqitUMH heut? 
*' At distance than iie<riew thesjrlimi «lhMe( 
<* Or eatdiirith efflten Itea tte iavf taoe?" 

• 

Then IMHa thiu t << Ornlk«r>tiBoew«BweC 
*' By^chanoe •w cmH ed in this cool retrant, 
<< In artful oontttt ktoar wnilike train 
'^ MoTe wdi-directed o'er the colored plain ; 

■ 

^^ Daphnis, who taught ns £rst^ the play shall guide ; 

^^ £z]^ain ill lawS| and a*er the field pveside ^ 

*^ No pifae iveneedi msur atdonr to^inflamei 

<* We fight with pleasuiet if ire fight for fame/' 

The nymph consents: the maids and youths prepare 
To view thecombati and the sport to share : 
But Daphnis most appio? 'd the bold design^ 
Whom Love inptracled^ and the tunefid Nine. 
He vose^ and on die osdar table placed 

A polish'd bbard^ with diflEering oolpnn grac*d; 

e 

■^3 Squares 
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* Squares etgbt times eight Id equftl Older lie ; 

These bright as soow, those dairk with saUe^e; 

Jiike the broad target by the tortoise born^ 

Or like the hide by spotted panthers wimi^ . 

Then from a cbt&tf with harmless heroes stor'd^ 

O'er the smooth plain two ivell-wroughthosts he poor 'd; 

The champions burn'd th^tr rivals to assail, 

f Twice eight in black, twice eight in milkwhite^ mail ; 

In shape and station different, as in name. 

Their motions various, nor their power the same; 

IMITATIONS. 

* Sexaginta insunt et quatuor ordine sedes 

Octono; parte ei omni, via limite quadrat 

Ordinibus paribus ; necndn forma omiiiibaB una 

Sedibus, aequale et spatiupn, sed aon color ^mus : 

Alternant semper yariae, subeuntque yicissim 

Albentesnigris; testudo picta superne 

Qualla deyexo gestatdiscrimina tergo. 

Vida. 

f Agmina bina pari numeiroque, et yiribus acquis, 
Bis nivei cum v^ste octo, totidemque nlgranti. ^ 
Utyarias iacies, pariter sunt et sua cnique 
Nomina, diTersom m anus, non lequa potestas. 

Vida. 

« 

r 

Say, 
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Saj, mtise ! (for Jove kis nought from thee eoooeal'd) 
Who formed the legkms oa the level ield ? 



High in the midst the revexend kings appear. 
And o'er the rest their pearly sceptres rear : 
One solemn step^ majestically slow, 
Thej grayel J move, and shun the dangerous foe ; 
If e'er they call, the watchful subjects spriog. 
And die with rapture if they save their king ; 
On him the glory of the day depends. 
He once imprisoned, aU the conflict ends. 

The queens exulting near their.consorts stand ; 
Each bears a deadly falchion in her hand ; 
Now here, now there, they bound with furious pride. 
And thin the trembling ranks from side to side ; 
Swift as Camilla flying o'er the main, 
Or lightly skimming o'er the dewy plain : 
Fierce as they seem, some bold Plebeian spear 
May pierce their shield, or stop their full career. 

The valiant guards, their minds on havock bent, 
Fill the next squares, and watch the royal tent ; 

b4 Th#* 



ICho' «iK8k Adriqpeftn^ Hbo' immStk be <heif IwsMy 
* Compact thqr move, ihe bohndL ^ the fgfat 

To right and left the martial wings display 
Their shining arras, ttad stand in dose arrajr. 
Behold, four archers, cf^er-to adrance. 
Send the light reed, and nisfa with siddkmg glance ^ 
Throngh angles >eTer ^kej tosanft the foes, 
Trae to tte ccSottr, which at lint fliey chose. 
Then four bold knights for courage ^aaa'd and speed. 
Each knight exaMed on a praincii^ steed : 
f Their arching course no irnlgar limit knows, 
Transyerse thejr leap, and aim insidious blows : 

IMITATIONS. ♦ 

t rl| amino tfjtsgkir p^ djnt^ Va^ 

Come.gU fUtri, 1' arnn^p unf^^a non fende, 
Ma la lizza attraversa, e fiero in ?ista 
Cunro in giro, elunato il sako stende, 

£ sempre Ml'stftur xbi0 iCase jOfiiiHiitft, 

,M(irinoy Adone. 15. 
NOTE. 
* The chief art in the Tactics of Chess consists hi the nice 
con^ilift (4 ti^ rojFal pawps; ^i^ siippoitiag tkiivi^v^bnt 
every attack ; and^ if they are taken, in supplying t)i^ijr 
places with others equally supported : a principle, on wluch 
the success of the game in great measure depends, though it 
f^ifs to be omitted by the feijr accurate Yida. 

Nor 
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Nor ftiendi, nor fbet, their impid ftice mtaim, 

By ose qttkk kottad two changing iqiiara thqr gnin; 

From YBiying hues renew the fierce attadcy 

And ruth from black to white, from white to falaek. 

Four solemn dephants the tides defend ; 

Beneath the load of ponderons towers they bend : 

In one nnalter'd line they tempt the ^g^t; 

Now cmth the left, and now overwhelm the right. 

Bright in the front the dauntless soldiers raise 

Their pdish'd ^ears ; their stee^ hdmets blaae s 

Prepared they stand the daring foe to strike. 

Direct their progress, but their wounds oblique. 



Now swell th' embattled tfoops with hostile rage, 
And clang their shields, impatient to engage ; 
When Qi^hnis thus t A varied plain behold. 
Where fiury kings their miniioleQls unfold^ 
As Obenm, and Blab hih waywfuad' qnfi ^ 
Lead forth their armieron fh'a daisifad gvsen. 
^rv asoawn nanci*sne wobq rous spoTv eoniriT ci« 
By gods intented, and from l^ddslieriv'd ; 



From 
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* From tbem tbe British nymphs received the gaiiae> 
And piny 6ach morn beneath the crystal Thame ; 
Hear then the tale, \vhich they to Colin sung^ 
As idling o^er the lucid ware he huog* 

A lovely dryad rang'd the Thracian wild, 
Her air enchanting, and her aspect mild: 
To chase the bounding hart was all her joy, 
Averse from Hymen, and the Cyprian boy ; 
O'er hills and valleys was her beauty fam'd 
And faiif Caissa was the damsel nam'd. 
Mars saw the maid ; with deep surprise he gazM, 
Admir'd her shape, and every gesture prais'd : 
His golden bow the child of Venus bent. 
And through his breast a piercing arrow sent. 
The reed was hope ; the feathers, keen desire ; 
The point, her eyes ; the barbs, ethereal fire. 
Soon to the nymph he pour'd his tender strain ; 
The haughty dryad scorn'd his amorous pain : 



IMITATIONS. 

* Quae quondam sub aqais gaudent spectacla tueri 
Nereides, yastique omiiis gens accola pond ; 
Siquando placldum mare, et humida regna qaierunt. 

Vida. 

He 
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He told his woes, where'er the maid, he fi>iiiid| 

And still be press'd, yet still Ciissa frbwn'd ; 

But ev'a her frmms (ab, whait might smiles have d#ae!) 

Flr'd all his sonl, and all his senses won. 

He left his car, by la^ng tigers drawn, 

And lonely wandered o?cr the dusky lawn ; 

Then lay desponding near a murmuring streani» 

And fair Ca&sa was his plaintive theme. 

A naiad heard him from her mossy bed, , 

And through the crystal rais'd her placid bead ; 

Then mildly spoke : *^ Otbon, whom lore inspireS| 

*^ Thy tears will nourish, not allay thy fires. 

" The smiling blossoms drink the pearly dew ; 

'^ And ripening fruit the feather'd race pursue ; 

*' The scaly shoals-devour the silken weeds ; 

*^ Love on our sighs, and on our sorrow feeds. 

^' Then weep no more; but, ^ethou canst obtaint 

'^ Balm to thy wounds, and solace to thy pain, 

*^ With gentle art thy martial look beguile ; 

'* Be mild, Ad teach thy rugged, brow to smile. 

*^ Canst thou no play, no soothing game devise, 

^^ To make thee lovely in the damsel's eyes? 

^^ So may thy prayers assuage the scornful dame, 

'^ And e'en Caissa own a mutual flame." 

<« Kind 
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*^ Kind njnnpb, said Man, iky covnsd I approve 9 
^^ Art, 011I7 art, her nitUets bmst can move. 
^ Btttwbea? cor how? Thy dark dkcwxBe exphja 1 
<< So may thy s^reain ne'er swell with gnshing min ; 
<^ So may thy wares in one pure correoi flow, 
'^ Aad flowers etenal on thy border blow 1" . 



To whom the maid leplied with smiling mien s 
*^ Above the palace of the Paphian queen 
<< « Love's brother dw^s, a boy of graoefnl port, 
'^ By gods namM £nphron, and by mortals. Sport s 
<< Seek him ; to fiuthful eais unli>ld thy grie^ 
*^ And hope, ere morn tetarn, a sweet lelief. 
^^ His temple hangs bdow the azinre skies ; 
^^ Seest thou yon ai^got cloud ? 'Tis thene k lies." 
This said, she sunk beneath the liquid plain. 
And stHight the manskm of her blu^hab'd trdn. 

IMITATIONS. 

* Ecco d' astuto ingisgao, e pronta mano 
Garzon, che sen^pre scherza, e vola ratio, 
Griocoy 1' apella, ed ^ if amor germano. 

Mwrinoy Mone. 15. 
Meantime 
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Meantime ike gai, date with kmnUUii joy, 
Had readi'd ttM tempk of tke sportfol boy ; 
He told Ouna's dmrmsi lib kindled ire» 
The aaiad^t coonaeli and his warm deiiTe. 
^* Beswift/' hoadded^ ^< fire my patsmi aid ; 
<< A god naqneiis."— He spake, and Spovi obeyed. 
He firamM a tablet of cdestial mold, 
Inlay'd with sqnaica of silTer and of gold ; 
Then of two metals ferm*d the warlike bandt 
That hen ODotpact in diow of battle stand; 
He tangbl the rales that gvide the pensife game, 
And caU*d it CmtaCmm tliedryad*s name % 
(Whence Alton's sonSf who most its ptaise confeis, 
Approv'd the play, and nam'd it thoughtfol Chen. J 
The god deUgUed thank'd indigent Sport; 
Then grasp'd the boaid, and left his airy comrt 
With mdiant leet he pierced the clondsV nor stayed, 
Till in Ae woods he saw the beaaStons maid : 
Tir'd with the chase the damssl sat redmVI, 
Her girdk loose, her bosom unocMifitt*d. 
He took the figure of a wanton fima. 
And stood before her on the flowery lawn ; 
Then show'd his tablet: pieas'd the nymph sur?ey'd 
The lifidDis troops in gUtteriog ranks disphy'd ; 

She 
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She ask'd the wily sylvan to explain 

The various motions of the splendid train ; 

With eager heaH she can^ht the winni^ lore, 

And thongiit ev'n Mars less hateful than befiire ; 

^^ What spell/^ said she, ^^ deceived my careless mind ? 

*^ The god was fair, and I was most unkind/* 

She spoke, and saw the chain^ing faun assume 

A milder aspect, and a fairer bloom ; 

His wreathing horns, that from his temples grew, 

FIowM down in curls of bright celestial hue ; 

The dappled hairs, that veil'd his loveless faee, 

Blaz'd into beams, and ahow^d a heavenly grace; 

The shaggy hide, that mantled o'er his breast^ 

Was soften'd to a smooth transparent vest. 

That through Its.fistds his vigorous bosom ohow'd» 

And nervous limbs, where youthful ardour glowed : 

(Had Venus-view 'd him in those blooming charms^ 

Not Vulcan's net had forc'd her from bis anns.) 

With gi^atiike feet no more he markM the ground. 

Bat braided flowers his silken sandak bound. 

The dryad blushed ; and, as he pressed her, smiFd, 

Whilst all his cares one tender glance beguil'd» 

' He ends : T» armti ihe maids and striplings cry; 
To arms, the gfov6$ and sounding vales neply* . • 

Sirena 
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Sirena led to war the swarthy crew, 
And Delia those that bore the lily's hae* 
Who firsts O muse, began the bold attack ; 
The white refulgent, or the mournful black? 
Fair Delia first, as favoring lots ordain. 
Moves her pale legions toward the sable train : 
From thought to thought her lively fancy flies, 
Whilst o^er the board she darts her spariLling eyes. 

At length the warrior moves with haughty strides; 
Who from the plain the snowy king divides : 
With equal haste his swarthy rival bounds ; 
His quiver rattles, and his buckler sounds: 
Ah ! hapless youths, with fatal warmth you bum ; 
Laws, ever fix'd, forbid you to return. 
Then from the wing a short-Uv*d spearman flies, 
Unsafely bold, and see! he dies, he dies : 
The dark-brow'd hero, with one vengeful blow^ 
Of life and place deprives his ivory foe. 
Now rush both armies o'er the burnished field, 
Hurl the swift dart, and rend the bursting shield. 
Here furious knights on fiery coursers prance, 
Here archers spring, and lofty towers advance. 
But see ! the whtte-rob*d Amazon beholds 
Where the dark host its opening van unfolds : 

Soon 
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Soon as her eye discerns the hostile Maid^ 
By ebon shield^ and ebon helm betray'd ; 
Seven squares she passes urith majestic mien,^ 
And stands triumphant o'er the fitlUng qaeen% 
Perplex'd, and sorrowing at fai§ consort V fate^ 
The monaidi born'd with ragje^ despair^ and hate : 
Swift from his atone th' aveo^g Uade he dcew,; 
And, mad with ire,, the proud virago sdew. 
.Meanwhile sweet-smiling Delia's wary king 
Retired from fight behind the circiiag, wing* 

Long time the war in equal balance hung. ; 
Till, unforeseen,, an ivevy courser sprung^. 
And, wildly prancing in an evil houj?. 
Attacked at onc^ the monarch and the tower : 
Sircna blush'd}. for, at the rules lequir'd^ 
Her ittjur'd soverei|pi to his tent retir'd ; 
Whilst her lost castle leaves its threatening hdghtj. 

m 

And adds new glorj^ to th' exnliing knighL 

At tias^. pale fear op pfcbs'd the dmoping mai^ 
And on her cheek the rose b^gan to, fade ; 
A crystal tear^ that stood pmpai'd to fall. 
She wip'd in silence^ find camcqird from. all-; 



From 
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From all bat Daphnis ; be remarked her pab, 
And saw the weakness of her dx>n tndn; 
Then gently spoke : ^^ Let me your loss supplji 
'^ And either nobly win, or nobly die; 
*^ Me oft has fortune crowned with fitir success, 
'^ And led to triumph in the fields of Chess/* 
He said : the willing nymph her place resigned. 
And sat at distance on the bank reclin'd. 
THus when Minerra cali'd her chief to arms^ 
And Troy's high turret shook with dire alarms. 
The Cyprian goddess wounded left the plain. 
And Mars engaged a mightier force in yain* 

Strait Daphnis leads his squadron to the fidd ; 
(To Delia's arms 'tis ey'n a joy to yield.) 
Each guileful snare, and subtle art he tries, 
But finds his heart less powerful than her eyes: 
Wisdom and strength superior charms obey ; 
And beauty, beauty, wins the long-fought day. 
By thisy — a hoary * chief, on slaughter bent. 
Approached the gloomy king's unguarded tent; 
Where, late, his consort spread dismay around^ 
Now her dark corse lies bleeding on the ground. 

* Hoaryy white, lilyery* 
TOL. 1. C Hail^ 
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Hail, happy youth ! thy glories not unsung 

Shall live eternal on the poet's tongue ; 

For thou shalt soon receiye a splendid change. 

And o'er the plain vtiih not^ler fury range. 

The swarthy leaders saw the storm impend ^ 

And strove in vain their sovereign to defend f 

Th' invader wav'd his silver lance in air, 

And flew like lightning to the fatal square ; 

His limbs dilated in a moment grew 

To stately height, and widen'd to the view j 

More fierce his look, more lion-like his mien, 

Sublime he mov'd, and seem'd a warrior queen. 

As when the sage on some unfolding plant 

Has caught a wandering fly, or frugal ant. 

His hand the microscopic frame applies. 

And lo! a bright hair'd monster meets his eyes; 

He sees new plumes in slander cases rolFd ; 

Here stain'd with azure, there bedropp'd with gold; 

Thus, tm tlie altered chief both atmies gaze. 

And both the kings are fixM with deep amaze. 

The sword, which atmM the snow-white maid before, 

He now assumes, and hurls the spear no more ; 

Then springs indignant on the dark-rob'd band. 

And knights and archers feel bis deadly hand. 

Now 
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Now flics the monarch of (he sable shield, 

Ilis legions vanqaish'd, o'er the londy field : 

* So when the morn, by rosy coursers drawn, 

With pearls and rubies sows the verdant lawn, 

Whilst each pale star from heaven's blue vault retirrs^ 

Still Venus gleams, and last of all expires. 

He hears, where'er he moves, the dreadful sound ; 

Check the deep vales, and Check the woods rebound. 

No place remains : he sees the certain fate^ 

And yields his throne to ruin^ and Checkmate* 

A brighter blush overspreads the damsePs cheeks; 
And mildly thus the conquered stripling speaks s 
*^ A double triumph, Delia, hast thou wdn, 
'* By Mars protected, and by Venus' son ; 
^^ The first with conquest crowns thy matchless art, 
^' The second points those eyes at Daphnis* heart." 

IMITATIONS, 



Medio rex aequore inermis 



Constitit amissis sociis: velut sethere in alto 
Ezpulit ardentes flammas ubi lutea blgis 
Luciferis Aurora, tuus pulcherrimus ignis 
Lucet adhuc, Venus, et coelo mox ulUmus exit. 

FtdOy ver. 604. 
C 2 She 
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She smird ; the nymphs and amorous youths arise, 
And own that beauty gain'd the nobler prize. 

Low in their chest the mimic troops were lay'd, 
* And peaceful slept the sable heroes shade. 



* A parody of the last line in Pope's translation of the Illad^ 
^^ And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade." 
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mXRODUCTION TO CHESS. 



* CHAPTER I. 

dementatp Infitimtm^ 

THE Board on which this game is played, 
like that used at 2)rtf2/^A/^, is a square^ divided 
into sixty-four smaller squares^ and checquered 
black and white. At Chess these squares have 
the technical name of liouses, and are all used 
in play. 

In placing the board, care must be taken that 
a white corner square be at the right hand of 
each player. When the board stands in this 
position^ the several ranges of houses running 
in a strait line from left to rights are called ranks s 
those perpendicular to them, running from one 
player to the other^ take the name oi ^files, and 
the two ranges^ sloping from one corner of the 
board to the opposite^ '( one of white^ the other 

c 4 X of 
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of black squares) touching at the corner^ are 
Tiiagonals; so are the shorter ranges which run 
in a parallel direction. 



THE FIECES 



Allotted to each competitor are sixteen^ viz. a 
king^ a queen, two bishops^ two knights^ two 
rooks^ and eight pawns. As a necessary dis- 
tinction, each set is coloured in a different 
way ; one is commonly white, the other red or 
black. 



THE DISPOSITION OF THE PIECES ON THE 

BOARD 

Is as follows : The white king is to be seated on 
the first or nearest rank, on the fourth house 
(a black one) from that corner of the board 
which is to the right of the player to whom he 
belongs ; his queen close to him on his left, on 
' a house of her own colour — on one side of 
each of these, a bishop — adjoining each of the 
bishops, a knight — and, last, at the corners of 
the board, the two rooks. Having thus ar* 
ranged the first line, let the whole of the se* 
cond rank be occupied by the pawns^ one be- 
fore 
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fore each of the pieces. As to the counter set, 
ihe black kipg is to be placed on the farther 
%idt of the boards opposite the vfhiie one — his 
queen opposite the white queen — and so on; 
placing all the pieces opposite those of corre- 
sponding denominations— the pawns on the se- 
cond rank as before. 

To illustrate what has been said, and to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding respecting it, as 
well as to show the forms of the pieces, the 
plate forming the frontispiece is given; which, 
see. 



THEIR POWERS AND MOBE OF ACTION. 

The gradation observed in describing these, 
rising from the lowest to the higher pieces, will 
show the comparative woHh of each order. 

I. Of the PAWN. When one of the pawns 
is moved, it must be along the file in which he 
has been first placed, in a strait line toward 
the adverse party. The first move may be 
either one or two squares, at the option of the 
player : after which, no pawn can advance more 
than one house at a time. Having been once 
brought out, a pawn, more restrained than any 
other piece, cannot retreat or move back. He 

is 
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is prohibited too from quitting his own file for 
that of another^ except to make a capture ; in 
which operation he moves obliquely into the 
next file^ to the right or left (as maybe re- 
quired) one house forward; placing himself on 
the square of the piece taken* ^ which is removed 
from the board ; he is afterwards confined to 
moving directly forward as before^ and cannot 
leave his new file for another^ but on a similar 
occasion to that which led him into it. 

A pawn> like every other agent on the boards 
takes any piece that comes within his reach^ in- 
discriminately from one of his own quality to 
the queen. 

The pawn may be queened. See the section' 
follomng the description of the king, aiid the 
reference thence to the laws of Chess. 

II. The KNIGHT. The move of the knight 
is peculiar to himself^ and difficult to explain. 
It is two squares at once (three^ including hi$ 
own) in a direction partly diagonal and partly 
strait. The house to which he steps is alwaysf 
of a different colour from that which he leaves^ 
It may likewise be said to be uniformly next but 
one to the latter ; although in his passage to 

* This is the custom of all {be pieces o^ a capture. 

it 
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it he passes transversely over the oorners of 
two. 

The knight's power of capture reaches to any 
square into which his move will take him. 

Note — That this is the only piece that has a 
vaulting motion; or that is not precluded from 
going to a square^ between which and his own 
other pieces intervene: Just to shew what is 
meant^ if good play permitted it^ any one of 
the knights could move out before a pawn had 
stirred^ alighting on the third square of either 
the bishop or the rook ; without waiting, as 
other pieces are obliged^ till an opening be 
made. 

III. The BISHOP. By observing the plate 
it will be seen^ that the bishops of the same set 
are placed on squares of a different colour ; the 
white king's bishop^ for instance, being seated 
on a white, and the white queen's bishop on 
a black square. What makes it necessary to 
remark this, which is common to the knight 
and rook, is, that the bishop, unlike all the 
other pieces, is obliged to walk, throughout 
the game, on that colour of the exchequer* 
that he was placed on at the commencement 

* A technical name for the board. 

of 
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of it ; which is a necessary consequence of his 
motion being purely diagonal. His step is in 
other respects quite unlimited^ as he may^ at a 
single effort^ go any length of squares from 
one to eight. The hishop, if the road be open^ 
*takes at any distance. 

IV. The ROOK. The rook moves in strait 
lines parallel to the sides of the boards forward 
or sideways. It can^ at one step^ pass along a 
whole rank^ or a whole file, or stop short at 
the first, second, third^ or any other square of 
a rank or file, as occasion may require. Like 
the bishop, and on the same condition, it takes 
at any distanced. 

V. The QUEEN — unites the moves of the 
Jbishop and rook; and like them, when the field 
is clear, takes at any distance. 

* Having dismissed the last of the pieces, of which there 
are more thaa one of a sort, in order to confirm the reader 
in what he might suppose, and to leave him no question 
to make, we turn aside to observe to him, that the dif. 
ference in the worth ^of pieces of the same kind, is indeed 
next to nothing ; that the little odds there is, between su* 
perior pieces of the same description, is in favour of that 
on the king^s side ; and that of the four center pawns, 
which are reckoned something the best, the king's bishop's 
pawn is the most esteemed. 

VI. The 
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VI. The KING — except when he avails him- 
self of the privilege of castling^ can move onlj 
cne square ^i ^ ixmt; of course he can take at 
no greater distance: he maj^ however^ both 
move and take either foward^ backward^ side* 
ways^ or aslant. When the removal of the 
bishop and knight on the rights or of the 
bishop, knight^ and queen, on the left, has ren* 
dered it effectiblc^ithout any violence to pro- 
priety, the king may castle with either of his 
rooks; which is done on the king's side, by 
placing the king on the knight's square, and the 
rook on the other side of the king, on the 
bishop's square; and on the queen's side, by 
placing the king on the bishop's square, and 
the rook on the queen's square. This 
ambidextral manoeuvre of moving two pieces 
at the same time, the player is allowed to em- 
ploy but once in a game. ' It is a prevalent law 
that the king shall not castle when in check, 
nor when he has previously moved, nor with 
a rook that has moved. The only prerogative 
of the king, is a great one; th»t of never being 
taken. 



OF 
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OF FI10M0TIN<^ A FAWN tO B£ A QUE£l!(r, 

ROOK^ &C. 

When a pawn has penetrated to the farthest 
rank on the adverse side of the boards he is 
rewarded with promotion to the highest vacant 
dignity* ; that is to say^ if the person playing* 
him there has lost his queen^ he succeeds to 
the honor. If instead of his queen one or 
both of the rooks be lost> he is made a rook. 
If the queen and rooks have escaped cap-« 
ture^ he is made a bishop. If the bishops 
have likewise been preserved, he is made a 
knight. The ceremony of transformation 
taking place in either case^ and which is ne- 
cessary to distinguish him^ is very short: a 
sort of exchange : The pawn is removed from 
the boards and put among those taken by the 
adversary; and a captured piece^ of the de- 
nomination he is advanced to^ is taken from 
thence^ and substituted in his room. It can 
hardly be necessary to say that his powers 
and mode of action alter with his quality. 

* A pawn may become a queen, while the queen is still 
cm the board^ according tQ the Law$ of Chess^ at the end of 
Chap. II. 



OF 
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OF GIVING CHECK^ AND €H£CK*MATE. 

Upon this the game hinges. As the king is 
never taken^ whenever an adver3ary is advanced 
upon him in such a manner, as that, remaining 
where he is, if he were any other piece, he would 
be captured ; the person advancing it is to 
salute him with the word " Check,** warning 
him of bis situation, upon which it is indispen- 
sable that he should alter it in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: either, relatively, by taking the 
threatening piece, or interposing^ one of his 
own between that and himself; or, positively, by 
withdrawing to a square which is not at the 
moment exposed to the action of an adverse 
piece. If he cannot do one of these, the game 
is lost. This iriextricabk contact with an adverse 
piece is technically termed check-mats. 

OF GIVING A stale. 

The game may be lost too in a manner quite 
cpposite. By the constitution of Chess, the 

* Noie — ^This tecand mode of defeodiog himself camiot 
be practised when he is checked by the knight^ owing to 
the vaulting motion of that piece ; he must then hare re. 
coarse to either the £rst, or the third : and should he be 
checked by any two pieces at once, wfaidi is called ^ouHle 
check ^ the ibkd only wUl ayail.^ 

king 
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king is on no account to move into check ; and^ 
therefore^ when, as it will sometimes happen, 
one partj has crowded up the king of the other 
with so many pieces, that the only move left 
him would take him into check; if the person 
to whom the king so circumstanced belongs has 
no other piece, or no other that can be moved, 
the contest must necessarily stagnate. Come to 
an eild before the arrival of the regular re- 
sult, it can be proceeded in no further. The 
game is not, however, undecided^ The player 
giving the other the stale, ( so, in the language 
of Chess, the dilemma which the king is in is 
called) is ruled to have defeated himself . This 
institute, though immemorially transmitted, is 
neutralized by some innovators, who refuse to 
extract a stimulus to ingenuity from an una- 
voidable imperfection in the machinery of the 
game. See, infra, La.ws of Chess, XVI. note. 



REASONS FOR ASSIGNING THE VICTORY 
TO THE^ PARTY SUFFERING THE 
STALE-MATE. 

A little reflection will shew that this rule is 
not incapable of the justification which at first 
sight it may seem to want. It is an embarrass- 
ing subject for legislation in the game, that it 

is 
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is perpetually liable to an incidental situation 
which renders it indecisive^ through a cause 
quite distinct from equal play. The only way 
to counteract the recurrence of this situation^ 
is to institute an artificial rule, awarding the 
victory, whenever a stale happens, to one party 
or the other. 

The necessity of making some kind of deci- 
sion being arrived at, the propriety of placing 
the bias where it is may be easily evinced. 

It is to be recollected that the rule under 
discussion, and the different rule, not yet fami- 
liar in England, that a stale is a drawn game, 
are equally arbitrary. The expediency of an 
arbitrary rule, however great, cannot entirely 
divest it of the dissatisfactory ; and therefore 
the seldomer there is occasion for it the better : 
now the making him, to lose by a stale, who 
may always avoid it by caution, is an effective 
bar to its happening very often. 

The principal effect of this rule highly re- 
commends it. Whenever the critical case to 
which it is applied^ is likely to occur, a greater 
exertion of intellect in conducting the approach is 
incited i than which nothing can be more 
agreeable to the genius of the game, as the 
professed object of Chess is to call out the 
powers of the mind. 

VOL. I. D Thus 
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Thus a defect inherent in the structure of the 
garae^ and from which it were impossible t0 
free it^ is overruled s9 as to give it a higher 
degree of interest. Upon the whole, the ne- 
cessity for this rule is not to be deplored. 



OF A DRJ^WN GABIE. 

It may be superfluous to add, that whenevery 
from the greatness of the loss on each side, ( the 
more potent pieces, and those capable of be- 
coming so, being gone,) or from any othec 
cause, it becomes certain that neither party can 
give the other Check-mate ; the game is to be 
discontinued as insipid and useless, the players, 
consenting to draw their pieces> to court de- 
cision in a new party. 



CHAPTER 11. 

General ^arimfft 

TO WHICH ARE ANNEXED 

THE LAWS OF CHESS. 

THESE questions occur at every evolution 
^-Wliat piece is to be moved ? What square is it to 
be moved to ? After the first time^ for a reason 
obvious to the practical player, ( the abstraction 
from any particular situation which^ from the 
latitude of moves in the power of the adversary^ 
the mind of the theorist is forced to make^ ) we 
can only give helps for the reader himself to de« 
ride them. 

The game cannot be better opened than by 
advancing the king^s pawn two squares. Whe- 
ther a pawn or a superior piece should engage 
seconds will depend greatly on the moves of the 
opposite party. As there is danger^ in general, 
in moving the king's bishop's pawn one square, 
and great effect to be derived from moving him 
two, the king's bishop's must rarely, at the out* 
set, be employed to support the king's pawn. In 
examples given both in the Introduction and Ana^ 

o % lysis p 
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b/sis, the following question is considered. ^* The 
'^ king's pawn is attacked by the adverse knight : 
^' Should it be sustained by the queen's pawn^ 
*' or the queen's knight ; or, leaving it exposed^ 
*' should the king's bishop's pawn be moved twa 
*' squares ?'* 

The player can seldom icscape the inconve- 
nience of either obstructing the pawns by the 
pieces, or the pieces by the pawns, but each is 
to be avoided as much as possible. Where the 
pawns are not equal to support or cover eacU 
other, the pieces must sustain them *. 

In regular parties, the king's bishop is, in 
general, the first piece brought out, Bishopi^ 
are more calculated, in the early part of the 
game, to make impression than knights ; and as 
they move obliquely, are not so liable as knights ' 
to be attacked by adverse pawn», as a pawn 
attacking a bishop must be defended. 

* At Chess, defence is promoted in three ways: 1. One 
piece, to support another, is placed so that if the piece he i» 
designed to guard were an opponent he could take him: 
The proteetien results from the adversary'g being deterred 
from a capture by the certainty of a reprisal. % It is placed* 
90 as to cover the piece attacked, interposing between that 
and the adversary. 3. It coiumands, by its action, that part 
of the fleid into which an opposite piece must move to* bear 
on the piece defended. The king can be guarded only ia 
th« two latt«c modes«^ 

la 
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In gambits^ the knights commonly more 
)>efore the bishops ; because the adverse pawn> 
which might be troublesome^ is displaced^ 
and because their own pa^n^ which would 
be obstructed^ is exchanged: but gambits 
are only to be learnt from particular ex- 
amples; and as we are engaged in general 
maxims that apply to regular parties^ it is suf- 
£cient barely to mention them. 

In regular parties^ Philidor teaches that brings 
iag oiut (he king's bishop at the second move is 
decidedly safer than bringing out the king's 
knight. Some professors and good players dis- 
sent from this: Several games^ both in the /zt- 
iroduction and the 4nalysiSy turn upon this early 
attack of the knight and the best mode of coun- 
teracting it. 

Prudence forbids preci-pitation In playing the 
pieces offensively ; because )}y every one that 
is driven back you lose a move: but when a 
few pieces have been changed ^^ .or the game is 

* To change or exchange pieces is to surrender one or two 
of your own to take one or two of the adTersary's. It 
serves to clear the board^. and enlarge the sceoe of action ; 
and, when you get a piece of greater value than that lostj 
it encreases your comparative strength. The even exchange 
is only to be made with caution, and of those pieces foi 
which you have the least occasion. 

D 3 advanced. 
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advanced^ and the pawns which you intend to 
push will not be impeded^ you may make sorties 
with the knights and bishops on the most un- 
guarded of the adversaries. 

The queen must not be moved hastily : — for 
offence in particular^ not till some kind of me* 
thod pervades the rest of your pieces — and you 
can collect what aspect th^ game will assume. 
To engage this piece in active hostility before 
you had digested a set of measures^ and had a 
probable certainty of succeeding in them^ 
would be entirely to misemploy her great 
powers. 

As the rooksj while the game is crouded> 
can effect nothing worthy their attempting; 
generally speaking it is advisable to keep them 
in reserve till towards the conclusion of the 
game. The usefulness of the rook^ graduallj 
increasing as the crisis approaches^ is then very 
little inferior to that of the queen^. 

The Aing is rarely to act offensively. He is 
to be put where he will be least open to attack ; 
and^ while a fatal one is possible^ neither move 

* To the adversary's king stript of his attendants, the 
FOOk, with the sole assistance of his own king, is capable of 
giying cheek.mate bejond the possibility of elusion ; a de- 
gree of power which no other piec© besides the queen pos- 

nor 
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HOT take but ^itli a view to his own defence. 
The two points to which every thing else is 
io subserve^ are, the giving check-mate to the 
• adversary's king^ and tlw preservation of your 
own. 

To unfold the right mode of effecting these 
as fully as Theory is able to do; it will be ne- 
cessary to be something more particular. 

§ 1. If you propose to castle on the king's 
side, the knight's, and rook's pawns must not 
be moved without great necessity, because the 
principal motive for the measure is the pro* 
tection he will receive by retiring behind 
them. The rook's pawn is, however, some- 
times moved a square, to prevent an adverse 
bishop from coming to the knight's 4th ; and 
as the king, in castling on the queen's side, 
does not at the moment support the pawn 
which the rook leaves, the queen's rook's pawn 
is sometimes moved a square, both to contract 
the range of the adverse bishop, and to ensure 
its own safety. 

2. The other pawns must be kept together 
and well supported ; and not suffered to strag- 
gle forwards alone. A party of these, ma- 
naged with address, may, in a future part of 

p 4: the 
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the game^ repair the loss of a capital piece^ or 
do some other signal service* 

3. While you are concerting the attack of 
the adversary^ endeavour^ without neglect- 
ing any thing of more importance^ to have 
your own king so circumstanced that he may 

■ 

castle when he pleases. Should this conve- 
nience be effected^ if his not being castled be 
no obstruction to your other operations^ let 
him remain at his own square, till there is 
a necessity for his going to the retreat secured 
for him. The advantage to be gained by 
this procedure is^ that the adversary will 
be obliged to form two distinct systems of 
attack. 

4. As soon as the adversary has castled, if it 
be on a different side of the board from that 
on which you have castled^ or intend to castle^ 
let your pawns opposite bear down upon his 
king. The queen and what other pieces you 
can spare^ in particular the rook to whom the 
advance of the pawns opens the field, mustsup- 
port them in this onset*. 

* If the adversary castles on the same side with you, an 
adherence to what is contained in the first section will lead 
you to attack him with the superior pieces only. 

5. Where 



< '" 
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6. Where a direct attack upon the adver- 
sary's king is impolitic or impracticable^ ea« 
deavour to take, dislodge, or exchange those 
of his pieces that make an immediate attack 
difficult or dangerous. 

6. An ineJBTectual check, or a check that the 
adversary can easily elude, is in general to be 
refrained from ; as apt to lead to loss of move, 
loss of the checking piece, and so on. Ex- 
perience, however, will furnish a few cases, in 
which there is a propriety in giving such a 
check : — Where it will force the adversary's 
king into a more exposed situation — ^where the . 
movement, necessary to avert it, will leave a 
capital piece unguarded— where the adversary's 
king not having castled, nor being in a con- 
dition to do so, it will force him by moving to 
forfeit that privilege— and where, having a 
piece of your own attacked that you are not 
able otherwise to save, it will cause the re* 
moval of some piece that impedes his escape. 

7. In defending your king when closely at- 
tacked — where it will either cause the adver- 
sary to lose a move, or encrease your com- 
parative strength, or save a piece however 
small; and at the same time, be a successful 
means of parrying the check — ^you should offer 
to make an exchange of pieces. 

8. If 
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8. If the king be castled^ the pawns form** 
ing a cordon before^ or round him, should be 
guarded as much as possible from the brunts 
of the adversary. 

9. Whenever, from being either reduced in 
number, or obliged to quit their stations, the 
defence afforded the king by these becomes 
precarious — or whenever the king is not cas- 
tled at all — some of the superior pieces should 
be kept in readiness to contribute actively to 
his safety; being posted so, that where they 
cannot prevent, they may at least cover him 
from check. Their number and quality cir- 
cnmstances must decide. Those that operate 
at a distance, will not on this service be out 
of their province ; nor will it often be found 
of them, as it will of the knights, that they 
are thereby rendered the less . prepared to act 
offensively. The keeping, too, such pieces as 
the rook, the bishop, or the queen, near your 
own king, may sometimes cause the adversary 
to relax in his caution where it does not ad^ 
to his security. 

10. It must, however, be constantly re- 
membered of the queen, that she must never 
»{and in such a way before the king, as that - 
were an adverse rook or bishop to attack her, 
Jier moving aside would leave the king ii| 

check ; 



} 
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check; because were she to be so attacked, 
should the rook or bishop be well guarded, 
and should you have no piece to interpose, as the 
king must not be uncovered to a check, jou 
could not avoid losing her for a less valuable 
piece. 

11. Great advantages are often gained bj 
9iXL ambuscade s which is the having one piece, 
a pawn for instance, so placed before ano- 
ther, we will say the queen, that though the 
adversary, on a cursory view, might seem to 
be safe; yet by simply playing the piece in 
front, whose intervention alone keeps him 
from it, check, single, or double ^^ will be 
discovered to his king. 

13. While intent on projects of offence, 
take care that you are not surprised yourself* 
Indeed every detail of a stratagem to be prac- 
tised on the adversary, carries with it a tacit 
admonition to beware of the like from him ; 
as every caution against a dangerous evolu^ 
tion, implies, '' look out for an opportunity 
to practise it.'' 

* A rook and a bishop may be placed so that the ad« 
Tersary's king is in check with neither ; and yet by moving 
that nearest him forwards or sideways, he will be in check 
with both; and so with respect to other pieces. 

13. Take 
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13. Take care that an adyierse pawn doe« 
not advance upon two superior pieces^ which 
is called forking them; knights and rooks are 
particularly liable to be attacked in this way> 
the pawns not requiring to be guarded^ be- 
cause the moves of those pieces do not com- 
prehend the moves of the pawn. Thus where 
there is not a reciprocity in the mode of actioQ 
between a smaller and a larger piece, the 
approach of the smaller may be very dan- 
gerous. 

14. Hence it is, that unremitting vigilance 
must be exerted throughout the game, to 
prevent either of the adverse knights front 
checking the king and queen at the same 
time; because as the king can only save 
himself from the knight by a positive removal^ 
the sacrifice of the involved queen would be 
inevitable. 

15. Nor must the adversary be suffered to 
direct the insidious power of the knight, on 
any other, two pieces of more importance than 
himself; as the loss of one of them for the 
knight, or for nothing, will necessarily follow. 

16. When two pieces are attacked in such 
a way, that one of them at least must be lost; 
io deciding which ip give up, do not think 

so 
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SO much on the difference in their worths \(^hich 
may be more than counterbalanced by other 
circumstances^ as on the particular effects 

which the capture of this or that is likely to 
have. 

17. Whenever you have two or three pawns 
so near the adversary's farthest rank, and so 
well posted^ that you are almost certain of 
reaching it with one of them when you please ; 
you rafty be the bolder with your capital pieces—-' 
and, where you would be otherwise in doubt 
which to surrender, the less tenacious of retain- 
ing one of them in preference to another less 
capital. 

18. Unless tHere should be no other waj 
< of saving the king, or no other but what would 

be attended with a greater disadvantage, never 
cover him from check by placing a superior 
piece in that manner, that a pawn of the ad* 
versary, by being advanced a move, could take 
it; lest the adversary, seizing the opportu- 
nity, oblige you to a losing exchange. 

19. When one of your party sustains an* 
other, the defence may not be complete ; and if 
the adversary can accumulate attacks on the 
point, you must provide further support,— 
as many pawns or pieces as he can bring to 
the assault. Defence is a confined service, and. 

pieces 
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preces should not be employed on it (ill wanted ; 
therefore that arrangement which keeps them- 
xead J for offence or defence is to be studied^ 
in preference to that which fortifies a post 
which may never be attacked, through which 
moves may be lost> along with an opportunity 
for a decisive blow. 

20. In order to have as powerful agents as 
you can in play^ let those that are stationed to 
guard some other stationary ones^ be of no 
greater force than is necessary^ 

21. Where two of the adversaries are so 
circumstanced that you can take either^ consider- 
ations similar to those in the 16th section should 
influence your decision. 

22. Where an adversary is so exposed that 
you can take him whqn you please, do not pre- 
cipitately snatch the prize: but see whether there 
be not some danger to avert, or advantage to 
seize, in another quarter, and let the victim 
alone till it be effected. It may at length be 
in your power to combine the piece that shall 
move into his square in some extensive scheme ;^ 
so that you may promote a distinct object, while 
taking this piece. 

23. Where an adverse pawn has advanced 
to the square immediately before your king, 
do not take him, unless some consideration 

superior 



Superior to his value impels his removal from 
the board ; as an adverse pawn before the king 
is frequently found a safeguard. 

24. Whenever you can anticipate bj calcu* 
lation> that the sacrifice of such and such a 
piece, though it can yield no immediate re- 
quital, ^ill yet lead to such an arrangement, 
as will enable you in the end to give the ad- 
versary check-mate, true policy requires the 
sacrifice, however great ; but before you make 
Ihe surrender, be certain that no veiled resources 
of the enemy escape your calculation. 

25. Never let an over-eagerness of the victory 
which a superiority may promise, lead you to 
endanger its forfeiture by giving a stale: on 
the contrary, till you can give check-mate with- 
out a risk of miscarriage, always leave the ad- 
versary ample room to move. 

26. Whenever you have clearly the disad* 
vantage of the game in other respects, and yet 
happen to be in a position that, bymanageuient^ 
may be turned into a stale ; as an only resource, 
^ideavour to avail yourself of it. To do this, 
the following case will serve as a general clue. 
Your king is close pressed on all sides, and you 
have only the queen and inferior piece left in 
play— take the first opportunity of playing the 
inferior piece so> that by its being either blo<;ked 

up 
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I 

up or lost^ the king would be in a stale already 
if you had not the queen. — This done^ with 
the queen keep giving incessant* check to the 
adversary's king^ till at lengthy to avoid a check- 
mate^ the adversary is forced to capture her. 
Your object will then be attained. 

Note — ^Sometimes a check-niate will speedily 
terminate the game ; sometimes it will happen 
that the pieces are nearly^ and.almost equally 
played away^ without any decision. To the 
latter case^ the six following sections are exclu* 
sively adapted. 

27. When the adversary's force is so much 
diminished^ that your king^ if in any, is in no 
immediate danger-- and your own force is so 
much diminished, that you can make no effec- 
tive attack without him — the necessity and po- 
licy of confining the king to defence only will 
be superseded. 

28. Among other uses to which he may then 
be devoted,*— take every opportunity of putting 
him in motion, where your doing so, will gain 

^ The klngs^ in the course of play, may happen to be 
circumstanced so nearly alike, as for the adversary's to be 
liable to a stale at the same time with yours. This nice point 
will require the utmost skill in checking, and great caution 
ilk taking a station, if you are obliged to suspend checking 
withjthe piece which you wish to lose. 

or 
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or preserve the position*, which it is of such 
importaoce to have, that if the contest has been 
otherwise equally conducted, jour getting the 
game will depend on that alone. 

29. He may then, too, as circumstances vary, 
be of service, either in protecting some pawns 
of your own on their passage to queen ; or in 
taking or harassing any adverse pawns, travers- 
ing the board with the same design. 

30. The note at the bottom of page 38, 
respecting the rook, is a sufficient intimation 
that the king may, in this stage of the game, 
be employed in combination with another piece 
ia giving check to his antagonist. 

From the same note it is to be inferred, that 
if one party have only a king, and the other 

* That is, snch a relation of your kiog to the adverse 
king, or the adverse pieces, as will enable you so to move, 
or force the adversary so to move, as to give you the vic- 
tory, oTy if hb strength be superior, allow you to male 
m dimwa gamei. The term the m^ve has been hitherto em* 
ployed 16 express this relatioa, but the imptc^riety of that 
is manifest, when it is considered, that in various situations at 
the close of a game, a player loses the party by being obliged 
to move first. To explain this new technical term positiom 
by other words, it is the occupation of the master^squarcy 
or the comttand of a passage leading to it. See Sect. 31. 

VOL, 1. K * in 
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in addition tp the king have but one pidcer, 
aiid that piece be a knight or a bishop^ i^ 
must be a drawn game ; and therefore that, 
next to a queen or a rook, it is best for that 
piece to be a pawn, from the possibility of 
converting him into a piece of the first poW6r. 
This serves to introduce the following 



PARTICULAR CASElK. 



31. First case. One player has the king at 
the adversary's king's rooK*s third square, and 
a single pawn, three squares from queening^ at 
the same rook's fourth. Tlie other player has 
the king at the same rook's first house. This 
last player can make a drawn game, by refusing 
to quit the rook's, which, for his object, is the 
master square, farther than one remove. There- 
fore in case the pawn be on the rook's file, the 
player who is left with a single king, if he 
cannot take the advancing pawn, has simply to 
pre-occupy the rook's square to prevent it from 
queening. 

Second case. But, on any other than a 
rook's file, the same pieces as far advanced in 
the same order, would be a certain game for 
the party with the pawn. The black king is at 

the 
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/Ac white king's t/m^d, a black paxvn at the white 
king^s fourth; t/ie white king is at his square. T/ie 
while king has tlie move ;— he goes to the right 
or lefl; the black king seizes the adverse queen's 
second or king's bishop second^ either of which 
is^ as to his object^ a master square^ as he 
protects the pawn advancing to queen vi^ithout 
giving a stale. The black king in the same si- 
tuation has the move: the difference is in the 
process^ not in the event: — ^the black king 
moves to the queen's or king's bishop's third ; 
(were his pawn on a knight's file, the direction 
would not be indifferent ; he should take the 
side of the board^ ; ) the white king moves op- 
posite ; the pawn is pushed; the king returns to 
his square; the pawn reaches the adverse king's 
second. The king, not in a stale, is compelled 
to go into a square on the secoiid rank, aban* 
doning to the adverse king, the correspondent 
square, which is a master-square. 

^* Otherwise the white king will go to the side of the 
board, at the rook's second square ; and if the stronger 
party, then, posh and support his pawn, he will giTe a 
stale, — if, instead, he move the king to the bishop's second, 
and immediately afterwards push the pawn, he will 
equally give a stale ; if, instead,- he move the king to the 
bishop's second, and then move him to the knight*s third, 
be is only in his former position, and, to force the adver. 
niy, mast go to the side of the board. 

S 8 . Mis- 
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Miscellaneous cases. It is extremely 
difficult sometimes to pronounce^ whether a 
single remaining pawn can be queened. A player 
who is uncertain whether he has the position^ 
or the command of a passage to the master- 
square^ need not lose it> if he seize the spirit 
of the following rules; and a marked attention 
to the third case^ after stated^ will simplify the 
necessary calculations. 

The unattended king should advance to inter- 
cept the pawn ; but whenever the adverse king, 
is at the side of his pafwn, he must suspend this 
abject to move opposite the adverse king, on the 
third square from him» that is, with one be* 
tween^, or if h^ cannot approach precisely 
as' elose^ opposite the king, or pawn, leaving 
three squares between. If he can reach the 
adversary's fourth square on the same file^ 
the pawn cannot be queened; because the* 
single king^by retiring before the pawn when it 
is pushed upon him, and by moving opposite the 
a^v^rse king as often as he removes tb the side 
of his pawn^ will, when forced back to the 

* If the single king is already in this relation, and is 
obliged to move, let him go in front of the pawn at tfi* 
same distance, gaining and keeping the other ordter as sooH 
as possible, — or, at the bottoxp of the board, Re will lose, at 
alrf'ady itattcd in the U'st Tari«ty of the second case. 

bottom 



bottom rank, niake aiivawn game, or win by a 
•iale. If the ski^le kiog can reach his fourth 
square of the file, he has tlie fotUwR in the foi- 
lowing cases; if the pawn be not at its place, 
which ever partj first vufHts : if the pawn be 
at its place, and its king in front, and it be 
that party's turn to move :^-the contrary, the de- 
fensiTe party at his fourth square, but i^liged 
to raore when the adv^^e king stands at his thirl 
tquace, in front of the pawn, is a lost game 
to the single kkag, unless on a rook's file. And, 
hi short, wImu the pieces are in this relation; 
except they are as far adyanced as in the seoond 
ease, where the margin of the board produces 
a peculiar result, the position is with the play^ 
who moted last. 

It follows, that the king with the pawn should 
adraoce befoiie it, endeavouring to occupy the 
fourth aqoane of the file ; or, if the pawn have 
moved, to reach two squares in front; and he 
should not move his pawn till obliged, for which 
A reaaon will presently be stated. His great 
preparatory object, is to get such a position as 
is described in the second case ; and as that is 
a certain step to victory, so the next described 
is a certain step to that, or an equivalent. 

Tmird case, a pawn at tlte second square 
ef am/Jile^ except the rook's s his king at the fourth 

E 3 of 
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4)f the same file ; the adverse king on the same 
j!?fe, at the third square counted from his own side. 
Firflf tlie unattended king moves. Toward Ac 
sid^ of tbe board directly ; the other king 
obliques forward^ a knight's move from his 
aptiBigonist ; — the defensive king, rather than 
resign the fourth square of the file^ moves 
opposite to the side of the adverse king; the 
pawn gives check ; the king recedes ; the other 
follows on the same rank; — the weaker player 
further recedes ; the pawn one square ; — the 
foiled king cannot prevent the rektive position 
described in the second case, or the first con- 
sequence of that position. Replace the pieces^ 
and let the offensive jmrty first mofoe. The pawn 
one square ; the king^ if he refuses to retrograde^ 
gets into the same situation as when he had the 
first move. The benefit of not having moved 
the pawn is evident ; l>ecause it were unavailing 
for one king^ and a decided disadvantage for 
the other^ to be dislodged; and consuming a 
move to play the pawn forces the weaker player. 
Were the pieces in the same relation to each 
other^ but farther along thefile^ the opening left 
for the pawn WQuld be the same in its efiects. 
On the possibility of the stronger player's seiz- 
ing a position similar to this, most calculations 
for the six centre files will turn. To count 

forward 
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forward six moves for each king will at most 
be necessary. 

Fourth case. A black pawn at hiskin^sbishap^si 
second square j the black king at his queen's rook's 
tlurd square ;^the white king at his queen's rook's 
fourth square. It is plain^ that each kipg maj 
preyeiit the other from getting into the fourth 
square of the pawn's file, which is the master po- 
9ition for either. The black king cannot prevent 
the white king from reaching the fourth square 
of the file from his own side ; nor, the white 
king, the black, from reaching the third square 
from his side, equally bordering on the con- 
tested square; whichever first moves will, in 
six moves, show tbat the other has the position. 
Five moves will bring each into the relation 
just mentioned. If the black then first move, 
he must either recede, or move perpetually on 
the same rank, or push the pawn : — if the white 
first move, he must resign to the black the po* 
sition stated in the third case, or one similar. 

Fifth case. A black pawn at his king's 
bishop's second square ; the black king at his queen's 
rook's second square ; the white king at his queen's 
rook's third square. The white has the position. 
Suppose the black player first to woi;^;— His 
king i3 carried to the next file; the white king 
proves opposite to him at the distance of three 

E 4 squares 
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squares between^ ii the black king eootimici ort 
the same rank or retrogrades^ — and oppc^ke to 
bim^ with one square between^ if he advanees. 
Suppose the white king^/irst to move ,• — He move* 
into the next file^neitber ad vancinig^ nor retrograde 
ing^ by which his relatiojnto the adverse king 
and pawn^ though collateral, is the same as 
recommended for the unattended king under 
*' Miscellaneous Cases, *^ He must proceed thus; 
if the other king should keep his rank; and act 
as if the other had moved first, should he retro* 
grade or advance. The best course for the other 
is along the rank toward the pawn, ready t<i 
take advantage of a false move oh your part. 

SiXT9 CASE. There is a distinct considera- 
tion, the possibility of the pawn's being queen- 
ed unsupported by his king. A black paivn at 
his hinges knight's second square ; the black king at 
his queejC s rook' s secmid square; — the white king at 
his queen's rook's second square. Contrary to the 
last case^ the party moving first has the position. 
Suppose the white to move. If be should go into 
the rook's third, he would lose the position^ 
with respect to the pawn, — and if into the 
knight's second, he would lose it with respect to 
the king, — he therefore goes into the knight's 
third ; and this case will in its consequences re- 
semble the last. Suppose the black to move. He is 

sure 
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sure of the gnme, whether he plaj his king or 
his pwwu ; — if he take the knight's third, he is 
in furogress to the position described in the third 
ease.~-But it is far better to push the pawn two 
squares, because it cannot be intercepted. 

In cakulatiog whether the pawn may pass 
to queen unsupported, the difference between 
its haviflg moved or not, connected with its par- 
ty having the move or not, is liable to occasion 
some mislal^e. To avoid this, and to simplify 
calculation, consider h, whether ft have the 
move or not, to be pushed as far as it can the 
nest wove, and consider, the adverse king, if he 
have the move, to be played two squares, and if 
he have not the move, one square, on the way to 
overtake or intercept the pawn. Let the square 
iKfhere the pawn will stand after these anticipated 
moves, form in idea the corner of a quadrangle^ 
bounded^ in tlte direction of the .^fe, by the bottom 
of the board, and, in the direction of the rank, bp 
an equivalent space. If the king will stand on 
aiiy part of the quadrangle, the pawn cannot be 

queened. 

Seventh case. A black pawn at his king's 
biskep's second; the black king at his queen*s rook's 
seconds tlie white king at his queen's rook's second. 
The stronger player has the move. He should 
play his kfiig to the knight's third, to keep the 

position : 
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position: he would abandon the position bjr 
pushing the pawny which cannot be {queened 
unsupported by its king*. At the second 
move^ the black should oblique into the 
fourth rank. 

33, Upon certain, coutingencies^ the adver- 
sarj may have the king, a bishop^ and a pawn, 
when you have only the king^ without befing 
able to beat you : which contingencifeiB| are th^se: 
If the pawn be on a rook's file — if yaii. can get 
into the square at your end of that file— if this 
square be of a colour diflferent from that on 
which the bishop moves — all these, concur* 
ring, it is even possible for you to win by 
a stale. 

33. To conclude; if you would have to ex- 
pect something more than a mere exemption 
from defeat^ dependent on casualties of position^ 
let this rule^ in connection with the others, be 
attentively regarded. The changes and declen- 
sions taking place in the number, value, and 
situation of the pieces must be noted exactly ; 
and no movement made till the consequence^ 
are considered; the board being always con- 
templated before you take a move, as it will be> 
when taken. This provident examination pro-, 
tecls from false steps and oversights, and 
enables you to penetrate the adversary's de- 
signs. 
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signs^ in order to prepare the proper counter- 
play. Carry your calculations of the future 
game from one moye to two moves, from two 
to three^ and still further, as practice enables 
you to do it without distraction. Vigilance 
will almost supply experience; and^ with ex- 
perience, it will prevent you from giving any 
advantage to the adversary, and from over- 
looking any which he may give to you. 
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These are transferred to this plate from the second 

voknne of PhaUbr. 

Thb Laws or Constitntiom to r^ulate Ae 
Game^ are origiiuilly established^ either to 
prevent or decide contests; because^ by de« 
fining what is capable of diyersified con- 
struction, by determining points which, 
without explanation, would bo uncertaia, 
they preyent dispute. These statutes, found- 
ed in reason, countenanced by custom,^ 
confirmed by the practice of the best 
players',, and the approbation of illustrious 
avtiiors^ maty be reduced to the XVIL 
following RULES, which the Society or 
Club of Chess in England have adopted 
for their code. 

LAWS 
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LAWS OF CHESS, 

I. 

The chess'board must be placed in such a 
maDDer^ that each player may have a white 
square at his right hand. \If a player perceive 
the board to be improperly plMed^ before four 
moves on each side have been played^ he may 
insist on recommencing the game; 

II. 

He that gives a piece is supposed to have the 
move^ unless it be agreed otherwise. In games 
without odds^ lots must be cast for the move^ 
which afterwards becomes alternate. 

III. 

If a pawn or piece have been forgotten at 
the beginning of the game^ it will be in the 
adversary's choice, either to begin the game 
afresh^ or to proceed, permitting, the piece 
forgotten to be set in its place. 

IV. 

If it be agreed to give the advantage of a 
piece, or a pawn, and it have been forgotten 

at 
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at the beginning of a game^ it will be left to 
the choice of him who has suffered by such a 
mistake, to proceed, or to recommence. 

V. 
A piece once touched must be played, unless 
it be said^ in touching it, radonbe: but if a 
piece be displaced or overturned by accident, 
the player in whose set it is, will be allowed (o 
restore it to its place. 

VL 
If you touch one of your adversary's pieces 
without saying Tadouhe^ he has a right to ob- 
lige you to take it ; and in case you touch a 
piece not prizable, you, who have touched it, 

must play your king if you can. 

« 

VII. 

When one has dismissed a piece from his 
hand, he cannot take it again, to play it to 
another place; but so long as he keeps his 
hold of it, he is at liberty to play it where 
be pleases. 

VIIL 

A player making a false move, must play 
his king, as in rule VI. but no false move 

can 
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?an be recitlled after the adversary's succeed- 
ijDg move: so if the irregular move be not 
revoked in time, the position taken must re- 
main as if it had been just. 

IX. 

Every pav^n which has reached the eighth 
or last square of the chess-board> is entitled 
to make a queen^ or any other piece that 
shall be thought proper ; and this, even zofien 
all the pieces remain on the chess-board.* 

X. 
Any pawn has the privilege of advanciag 
two squares^ at its first move: but, in this 
case, it may, in passing, be taken by any 
pawn which might have taken it if it had 
been pushed- but one movef. 

XI. 

The king when he castles^ cannot in his 

* Where two antagonists can agree, that any rule is un- 
reasonable, or inconrenient, they may Reject or qufldify it, in 
respect to their own play. 

+ One square would be more correct : but the language 
of this tenth rule is retained verbatim ; because the reason, 
ing on which the rule rests^ seems to depend on this mode 
of speaking. Editor. 

Aighi 
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flight exceed two squares^ that is, the rook 
with which he castles must take the square 
next to the original square of the king; and 
the latter^ leaping over, must be posted close 
on the other side of the rook *. 

XII. 

The king cannot castle when in cheeky 
nor after having been moved^ nor if in 
passing he was exposed to a check, nor with 
a rook which has been removed from its 
place: and he that pasties when he should 
not, must plaj his rook touchedj or his 
king^ at his owp choice, 

XIII. 

If a player give check without warning, 
^he adversary will not be bound to ward it 
off; and he may ponsequently play as if such 
check did not ex^t; but if the former, in 
playing the next moye, were to say. Cheeky 
each must then retract his last move, as being 
false, and he that is under check is to pbTiait 
it in the prescribed fomi. 

* The olcl way of castling in seyieral countries, and it 
still subsists in some, was to leave to the player^s disposal, 
all the interval between the king and the rool, along with 
the squares first assigned them. 

yoi. r. p XIV. If 
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XIV. 

If the adversary warn you of a cheeky with- 
out however giving it, and you in conse- 
quence touchy or move, either your king, or 
any other piece, you will then be allowed 
to retract, so long as your adversary )ia$ not 
completed his next move. 

XV. 
If any one touch a piece which he cannot 
play without exposing his king to check, he 
must then play his king; and if his king 
cannot be played, the mistake entails no 
penalty. 

XVI. 

When one has nothing else to play, and 
his king being out of check, cannot stir 
without coming to a check, then the game is 
stale-mate. In England, he whose king is 
stale-mate wins the game^; but in France, 

and 

* The good sense for which the English nation have credi 
is conspicuous in thb rule : The player giving the stale,»maiey 
has put the adyersary into a ppsUion directly the'reterse 
of check^mate. Mr, Sarratt, nerertheless, wishes to import 
the neutralizing law, wnich makes a 8tale*mate a drawn 
game. As ao unanswerable objection to the British prliu 
ciple, he says that if it be established, every player might 
have a two«fold object in yiew, ^^ Hi^t pf check-mating hfs 

*f adversary. 
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and several other countries^ the stale^mate is a 
drawn game. 

XVII. 

At all conclusions of parties^ when a player 
seems not to know how to give the diflScuIt 
mates^ as that of a knight and a hishop 
against the king, that of a rook and a bishop 
against a rook, &c. at the adversary's request, 
fifty moves on each side must be appointed 
for the end of the game: these being accom- 
plished without a mate, it will be a drawn 
game. 

■ 

f^ adversarj, or that of compelling bis adrersaiy to stale* 
^^ mate him." But, according to his own rule, in a few 
iituaiions which he has mixed with some masterly ones 
adopted by him, the player may hare a threefold object in 
yiew : 1. To chbck.mate ths ADTEBSAaT; % JJaring failed 
with loss, to Gvr into a stale ; 3. Foiled in this, too, to 
CITE A STALE. It is extending indulgence to an unskilful or 
inadyertent mode of approach, to make it indifferent to the 
player which of the two last happens ; and it is encouraging 
that party who c^jr aToid it, to produce that relatiop of the 
adverse pieces which is an opprobrium to the board. Con* 
ceive the whitie king to be at the adverse rook's square, a 
white pawn at the same rook's second ; the black king at 
his bishop's square : The white his to move* The black king 
might haye ayoided giying such a stalemate : Shall we grant 
him indemnity for marring the game ? 

Fa The 
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The Editor invites the experiAiced reader'ii 
particular attention to the 9th rule; as the 
point intended to be established by it^ seems open 
to discussion. Vide Appendix at the en4 of 
VoUI, 



i 



CHAPTER in, 

WHOEVER has marked the experiments of 
lei pupil in Ches8> must have ohserved a propen- 
sity to a variety of moves^ ^hich> while appear* 
ing to open a field teeming with advantage^ 
lead to disastrous results. Some of these are 
interspersed in the following examples^ and their 
adverse consequences traced to their source* 
But^ although the object of making these 
games serviceable to the learner is chiefly re<» 
garded in their composition^ they contain^ it is 
hoped^ some things which the proficient may 
find novel and well founded. 

Let us now attend the pupil at the boards and 
leonduct him through such evolutions as may fit 
him to appreciate and enjoy the enterprise and 
spirit of CuNNlNOHAMi the brilliant prompt- 
ness at resource of Salyio^ and the compre- 
hension and foresight of Philidor. 



» 3 mm 
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L 
W. KING'S pawn 2 squares (a). 
B. The same; 

W. K. bishop to the Q. bishop's 4th (6). 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square (c). 

W. Q. pawn 3 squares^ 

B« The pawn takes the' pawn. 



(a) To place the pawns in the centre, and g&in room for 
the action of th^ pieces, iSo as hot to expose the kihg, should 
bft the tirst ptirsuit. This i^ay of opening, adopted oftener 
than any other, consults these different intentions. 

(6) The queen'^s pawn should not be moved a square, t^ 
support the king^s pawil, without necessity, for two reasons. 
You Obstruct your bishop by it, and if the sidrers^ry after, 
wards obligie yoU to urge it another square, you idl^e a more, 
as using two efforts for what may be done fit once. It is 
proper, thefefdre^ in regular parties^ to bring out the 
king^s bishop at this moment, and to keep the queen's pawn 
in reserve. 

(c) The adversary moves this, as a prelude to changing 
his queen's pawn with your king's pawn, in order to hav« 
two pawns in the centre. PhiIidor [^Anat^siSy 4th Party} 
dissuades from this attempt so early, because the advance of 
the queen's pawn will disconcert it. 

4. W. 
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W. The queen takes the pawn. 
^ B. Q. ko. pawn 2 squares ({£). 

W. K. bishop to his Q. knight's 3d. 
^ B. Q. b. pawn 1 square (e). 

6. 
W. The bishop takes the K. b. pawn, and gives 
check (/). 
t^ B. The king takes the bishop. 

7. 
W. The queen gives check at the adverse 
queen's 4lh(^). 

\y B. The king at his square. 

8: W. 

(d) This is the first step of a deTiation wUcli promises 
speedy tropliies, and yet conducts to failure. The adrance 
of the knight's pawn is seldom beneficial at the beginning 
of the game ; and it should be followed by a preparation to 
secure the rook. 

(e) This is a perseverance in a course of annoyance begun 
too hastily. 

(/) Tou might have ofiered check-mate, by placing your 
queen at his queen's Sd, but dien he would have pushed his 
queen's bishop's pawn upon your bishop. You would have 
obtained, what you will now obtain, a rook and a pawn 
for a bishop, — with this difference, that his king would have 
retained the privilege of castling, and, with it, facilities to 
attack your queen which are now abridged. 

(jr) That arrangement of pieces which allows you, by 

r 4 taking 
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a 

W. The queen takes the rook. 
I B. Q. knight at his Q. bishop's 3d(k). 

9. 
W. Q. r. pawn 2 squares («). 
B. The queen gives check at her rook's 4th (k). 

10, 
W. The Q. kn. interposes at the bishop's 3d(/). 
B. K. knight to the king's 2cl. 

11. 
W. The bishop to the adverse K. knight's 4th- 
sy B. The king to his queen's square *• 



taking a pawn with a bishop, to draw the adverse king 
where you can check him, and at the moment attack a-piece^ 
should be madie where it can. 

(h) He designs to force your queen, anJ it will require 
unremitting address to extricate her. 

(i) You propose, by this, to establish a communicatioQ 
between your queen and rook. 

(k) He gains a moye by the check, and the ambush oar 
the rook prevents you from taking the pawn. 

(/) If the Q. bishop^s pawn covers, the gam^ is won with 
difficurty, and only by the sacrifice of a piece ; and the most 
cautious player may lose it, unless he be conversant with* 
the resources of every successive situation. 

* The first variation turns on a different move, by which 
the black loses sooner* 

1^. w. 
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W. The king castles*. 
}/ B. Q. knight to adverse queen's 4ih. 

IS. 
W. The bishop takes the knight. 
^ B. The bishop takes the hishotp. 

14. 
> W. The queen to adyetse (jcte^n's 4th. 
/ B. Q. kn. pawn 1 s^u^re. - < -" •*' 

\ -15. 

W\ The Q. rook takes the knight: 
[/> B. The pawn takes the knight (m). 

16. 
W« Q. kn. pawn I square. 
1/ B. The queen to her knight's 3d. 

17. 
W. Q. rook to its Q. bishop's 4th (n). 
B. Q. bishop to Q. rook's 3d. 

* The Principul Back^game, p. 85, shews, that if the 
king's knight be here brought out, you haye eyentnally a 
stronger game : but the queen is not so soon liberated, and 
the intermediate course is difficult to conduct. 

(m) The other pawn is prcreoted from taking the rook^ 
by the ambuscade on the queen. 

(«) To prevent his queen from coming to your queen's 
knight^s fourth, before' you have taken the first of the 
doable pawns; had his queen occupied her bishop's 2d, 
your rook must have retired to its queen's square. 

VOL. 1, * F 5 18. W. 
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W. The Q. rook takes the Q<^..|i|f;vfa ;('f ).. 
B. Thequ^eptQ»4versel^j,^iHgiit'«^,;; r 

W. The king iffik}LM^'»(M\U 
B. Q. bishop to% Q. Ifffig^ff ^^.;;( 

W. The qiltepj^o ^^. ,,..; .,» ,.,;,„,, <;ilT . 
B. K. bishop to his Sd, (j>)». . .n/f . 

W. K. b. pawfl I iiqiwiB* -^ j„. i 

B. Q. bishop tphius 3d. p- , „. ..j 

m 

W. K. knight to the king'ji 2(1 ( g ) , 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square.. ; ,, , ,] . 

p. 
W. K. rook to its Q. rook|s b^s^i^.- 
B. The Q. b. pawn takes the pa^v^ (f). 



* » 



■^Bianai 



(o) Were jonr qu^en to give chf^, and tate liis Ifook^ 
he might restore his game« . i 

Q>) He neglects your pawfi^ to si^care the difference t»c»« 
tween a rook and a bishop. . . 

(q) If he should take your Q. r. pawn, wtiicli tl^e If^t 
moye of his bishop attacks, you w\l\ recover moi^ than W 
equivalent, by playiflg your K. roojf to th^ Q. rook'A sqliai^re. 

(r) Were he longer to delay exchaa^'ingj your knight, at^ 
the queen's 4th would prev.ent himfro^ obtaining a rook for 
a bishop. . , • 

.24. W. 
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34. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
*-' B. The bishop takes the rook. 

35. 
W. The knight takes the bishop. 
1^ B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
^ 36. 

W. The rook to his queen's square. 
I B. The king to his Q. bishop's square. 

37. 
W, The queen to her 4th (s). 
B. The queen takes the queen. 

38. 
' W. The rook takes the queen. 
y^ B. Q. r. pawn 3 squares ft). 

39. 
y Wi K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. kn, pawn 3 squares. 

30. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The pawn takes it. 

(i) Eqnal in pieces, but superior in pawns, you offer to 
exchange queens, which he cannot refuse, without allowing 
yon more than a comparatiye increase of strength. 

(t) Had he not pushed this pawn two squares, you would 
have pushed the counter pawn a square, in order \.o seat your 
inactire pawns on black squares, where they are unassailable 
by the bishop. 

31. W. 
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31. 

W. The pawn takes the pawn* 

B; The rook to his K; knight's squartf. 

32. 
W. The rook to his queen's Sdi 
B. K. Ti pawn 1 square. 

33. 
W. The rook to his K. bishop^s Sd. 
B. K. r4 pawn adyances^ 

34; 

W. Ki pawn I square^ 

B. The king to his queen's square^ 

35. 
W. The knight to his king's 2d (u). 
B. K. r. pawn to adverse rook's 3d. 

36. W. 



fuj Or you may play as below : 

35. 
W. The king to his Q; rook's 3d. 
B. K. r; pawn to adrerse rook's 3d. 

36. 
W. Q. kn. p. i squ&rie. 
B. The pawn^ taking it, checks. 

37. 
W. The king takes the pawn. 
B. The rook to adverse K. knight^s dd. 

38. 
Vr» The rook takes the rook. 
B. The pawn takes the rook. 



■ ■ I !■ ■ I *» 



39. W» 
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36. 

W. K. knight to his 3d. 

B. The rook takes the knight (x). 

37. W. 



■iMriM 



(xj Should his bishop, instead, first occupj jour K« 
loiight's 2d, your rook must go to its queen's 2d. 

*■»'■■ " ■ I ' '■ ■■!■ !■■ ■! ■■■■ l^*! 11 I . ■ > H 

W. The knight to his K. 2d. 
B. The king to his %d. 

40 and 41. 
W. Q. kn. pawn ^squares. 
B. The king to his bishop's 4th. 

4?. 
W* Q* I*, pawn to adverse rook's 2d. 
B. The pawn queens. 

43. 

« 

W. The knight takes the queen. 

B* The king takes the pawn in K. bishop's file, 

44. 
W- The knight to his king's 2d, checking. 
B« The king takes the pawn. 

45. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The king to his bishop's 3d. 

46. 

^. The knight to his queen's 4th. 

B. The bishop to adverse Q. rook's sqtiare. 

47 and 48. 

W. The king to the adverse queen's 3d. 

B. The king to his rook's 4th. 

49. W. 
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37. 
W. The pawn takes the rook. 
B. The bishop io the adverse K. knight's 2d. 

38. 
. W. The rook to the king's 2d. 
B. l^. r. pawn 1 square. 

39. 
W. The rook to the king's square. 
B. The pawn is queen^. 

4Q. 
W. The rook takes the queen. 
.^- B. The bishop takes the rook. 

41. 
W. The king to the Q. rook's 3d 
B. The king to his 2d. 



49. 

W. The king tak^s the pawii, 

B. The king takes the pawn. aJ 

50 ai|d 51* 

W. The king to the adverse Q. knight's square. 

B. The jking to his knight's 4th ; tl^e bishop to his qoeeii's , 

4th. 

53. 

W. The knight to the adverse king's 3d, checking. 

B. The king to his bishop's 3d. 

5S. 

W. The knight to the adve)*se queen's square. 

B. The king to his 2d. 

54. 

W. The knight to the adverse Q. knight's 2d. 

42. W. 
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43. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. r. pawn^ taking it, checks. 

43. 
W. The king takes the pawn. 
B. The king to his 3d ft/;. 

44, 

' W. Q, r. pawn 1 square. 
I , B. The king to his bishop's 4th. 
^ 45. 

W. The king to the adverse Q. bishop's 4th« 
/ B. The king to the adverse K. knight's 4th« 

46. 
W. The king to the adverse queen's 3d* 
j/ B. The bishop to his 3d. 

47. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
1^ B. The king takes the pawn in the K. knight's 
file. 

48, 
\, W. K. pawn 1 square. 
> B. The pawn takes \i(z). 

(y) If he pusli his queen's pawn two squares at this move 
play your king to his queen's bishop's fourth: should he 
then adrance It, jou will gain a pawn ; or should he play 
one of his pieces, you can exclude his bishop's action from 
yonr Q. rook's square, by seating your king at the queen's 
4th: 

(z) Or, it would queen in two mores. 

49. w. 
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49. 

W. The kiqg takes the bishop. 
B. The king takes the pawn. 

50. 
IPVt The remaining pawn (|ueeDS in two raov^, 



FIRST 



riRST fssAr. &I 



VARIATION 

BY WHICH THE GAME 18 IiOST 800NSB ; 
On the ElctMk Mitme of the Miack, pa. 72. 

11. 

w. 

B. The king to his bishop's 2d *. 

la: 

W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. Q. bishop to the Q. rook's 3d. 

13. 
W» The king cMle^ with his rook. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 



* In the preceding example^ the course of the black^ 
after the fifth movcj is giren as equal to any train of steps 
that could be resorted to : but this more is ill adapted 
to retri6tr« an iitforior situation; al^ough, should the 
white Q. b. pawn haye coTered, this position of the 
king, taken at a proper stage, renders the escape of thtf 
white queen extremely difficult. See the Secondary 
Back Game, 

Vol. t. e 14. W, 
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« 

14. 
W. Q. knight to adverse knight's 4ih. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

15, 
W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. The'queen takes the pawn. 

16. 
W. The bishop takes the knight. 
B. The king takes the bishop. 

17. 
W. The queen to adverse Q. bishop's square. 
B. K. kn pawn 1 square. 

18. 
W. K. rooK to the queen's square. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

19. 
W. K. knight to the adverse K. knight's. 

4th. 
B. Q. knight to the queen's square. 

20, 
W- The K. rook takes the pawn. 
B. The king takes the rook. 

21 

W.. The Q. rook gives check at its queen's . 

square. -^ 

B. The king to his 4tb. — ' *' 

-- ■ ■■ « , I 

33. W. 
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22. 

W: The rode 'to the adverse queen's 4th i 

checking. 
B. The king to his bishop's 3d. 

23. 
W. The queea takes the knight^ and gives 

check. 
B. The king to his knight's 2d. 

24. 
W. The rook to the adverse queen's 2d, 

checking. 
B. The queen takes the rook. 

25. 
W. The queen takes the queen^ and gives 

check. 
B. Vhe king to his rook's 3d. 

26. 
W. The knight to the adverse bishop's 2d^ 

checking. 
B. The king to his knight's 2d. 

27. . 
W. The knight takes the rook. 
B. The king takes the rook. < 

28. 
W. The queen to the adverse K. bishop's 2d. 
B. The bishop to K. rook's 3d. 

29. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. When this pawn be within 

o 2 a move 
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a move of becoming a rook, the queen should 
che^k at tlie adverse K.. bislipp'Se square. Or 
should the black bishop preyioMsly go to the 
K. knight *s 2d, the queen will mate ia twa 
moves. 



PRINCIPAL 
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PRINCIPAL BACK GAME; 

On ike Twelfth Move of the White, pa. 73. 

12. 
W. K. knight to K. bishop's 3d*. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 

13. 
W. The bishop takes the knight. 
B. The bishop takes the bishop. 

14. 
W. The king castles on his own side. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

15. 
W. Q. knight to adverse kmght's 4th. 
B. The rook to its K. bishop's square. 



* Although yoQrqneen b lang^r cMiined, by thos getting 
oat the pieces, and castling on Hie king's side, yet if you aroid 
any error in passing through the hitrtcaeies which mfty arise 
about the 20th moTe^ yon win more eipeditlously than by 
the first mode. That abounds with situations more in. 
structive to the beginner : this is tlie best for actual play : 
both sufficiently expose the inherent weakness of the black 
game. ^ 

G 8 16. W 
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16. 

W. K. rook to its queen's square. 
B The queen to her knight's 3d (a). 

17. 
W. K. knight to queen's 2d. 
B. Q. b.'pawn 1 square. 

J8. 
W. The K. knight takes the pawn. 
B. The queen takes the pawn^ and gives check. 

19. 
W. The king to his rook's square. 
B. The queen to her bishop's 4th (6). 

20. W. 



(a) To prevent the adverse queen from taking the knight. 

(b) She might attack the K. knight, by going to your 
king's 2d. She would defend her own knight; because, 
were your queen to take the latter apparently exposed, the 
black rook by a check would force away that white rook 
which has a nvwked attack. You should then omit the 20th 
move, and play as at the •present 21st and 22d moves, 
moving, however, th» K. knight first. Then 

22. 
W. The knight to the adverse knight's 4th, checking. 
B. The king returns to his queen's square. 

23. 
W. The knigM takes the Q. r. pawn. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

24. W. 



« I 
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ao. 

W. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. r. pawa 1 square. 

21. 
W. Q. knight to the adverse Q. 3d. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

W. The knight takes the bishop. 
B. The king to his Q. bishop's 2d. 

23. 
W. The knight takes the bishop. 
B. The rook takes the knight. 

2*. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 
B. The rook to the Q. knight's square. 

25. 
W. Q. rook to adverse Q. 4th, 
B. The queen to the adverse king's 3d. 

26. 
W. The queen to her 3d. 
B. The queen takes the queen. 



24. 
W. The queen takes the knight. 
B. The qu^en to her rook's 3d. She is compelled, bjr the 

incommodious situation of her king, to offer this ex. 

change; which allows the white to win, by a plain 

course. 

G 4 27. W. 
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W. The pawn takes the qiieen. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

W. The pawn in Q. file 1 square. 
B. The knight to his king's 2d. 

m. 

W. K. rook to the adverse K. rook's 4th. 
B. The king io his Q. bishop's 34* 

30. 
W. Q. r. pawn ,1 square . 
B. The rook to the Q. rook's square. 

W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. The kiipg to his Q. knight's 3(1. 

32. 

W. The K. rook io adverse Q. rook's 4th. 
B. The koight to his bishop's Sd* 

.33. 
W. The K. rook to its Q. rook's 4th. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's 4th. 

34. 
W. K- pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

35. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. The kpight takes the pawn in Q. file. 



36. W. 
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W. The K. rook t^ the adwrae Q. toA's 4tli, 

giving check. 
B. The king to his Q. Iiishop's 3d. 

37. 
W. The K. rook to the adverse Q. took's 3d, 

giving check. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's 2d. 

38. 
W. The K. rook to the adverse Q. 3d. 
B. The knight takes the Q. kn. pawn (c). 

39. 
W. The Q. rook to its Q. knight's square. 
B. The knight to its Q. bishop's 4th (d). 

40. 
W. The Q. rook takes the pawn, giving 

check. 
B. The king takes the pawn. 



(c) If he take your Q. r. pawn, check with the K. rook, 
bj which you will gain his rook for the pawn* 

(rf) If his rook take your pawn, you check with your 
K. rook, and exchange before you take his knight ; other- 
wise you lose the game^ by a smothered mate. 



41. W. 
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41. 

W. The K. rook takes the pawn. 
B. The knight to his 2d. 

43. 
W. The K. rook to the adverse QL 2d, and the 
whites easily win. 



SECONDARY 
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SECONDARY BACK-GAME. 

On the Tenth Move of the White^ pa, 72. • 

10. 
W. Q. b. pawn interposes *. 
B. K. knigbt to his king's 2d. 

11. 
W. Q. bishop to K. bishop's 4th< 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

12. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The queen to her rook's 3d. 

13. 
W. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

14. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 



* After this moye, the black can compel you to sacri- 
fice a piece to save the queen, and can place yon in situa. 
tions in which a slight nustake would. iadace final defsJt: 
but if the best play be used on l{^oth sides, he can neither - 
win nor draw the game. 

15. W. 



> 
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15. 
W. K. rook to its 3d. 
B. Q. bishop to Q. knight's 2d <e). 

16. 
yj. The K. knight giyes check, at the adverse 

king's 4th. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

17. 
W. The queen to the ftdverse Q. knight's 

square. 

B. Q. knight returns to his bish<^'s 3d. 

18. 
W. The queen to the adverse queen's 3d. 
B. Q. knight to his rook's 4th. 

19. 
W. The queen tak^ the Q. pawn. 
B. Q. bishop to his square. 

30. 
W. The queen to the adverse Q. knight's 4th. 
B. The queen takes the queen. 

21. 
W. The pawn takes the queen. 
B* The bishop takes the rook. 



A ■ W ^ J "* . '! '»* ' . H ' ! ■■>■ I ^ I » t 



^) If tbe black Q. pawn be pusbed one square, tbe 
bbbop mvst take it, and if two Squares the king*s pawn 
mast take it. 

22. W. 



FIMT KSSAY. 

W. The pawa takes the bkhep. 

B. Q. knight to the advessB Q. bkbiep's itb. 

W. Q. ko. pawn 1 Kinare. 
B. Q. knight to his 3d (/>. 

W. The rook takes the pawn. 

B. The king to his knight's square. 

W. The bishop to adverse Q. bishop's 2d. 
B. Q. knight to the Q. bishop's square*. 

26. 
W. First pawn in Q. kn>ght'» file 1 square* 
B. K. knight to the Q. bishop's 3d. 

27. 
W. The rook to adverse Q. rook's square. 
B. Qv knight to the king's 2d. 

2a 

Vf. The pawn to adverse Q. knight's 2d. 
B. The king to his rook's 2d. 



»*M«M*«««MM«««l*«S«»MMMM»MdMdU.^Ak«i^Mi 



(fj Should lie come to your knight's M, your king at 
the queen's ltd will confine htm. 

* ThU position is snbjoioed m a diagram, to facilitate 
experiments on the play of the bfack. 

29. W. 
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W. The pawn is queciied. 

B. TJbe^Bigfat takeff the p&wn. 

9 • 

W. The rook takes the knight; 

B. The knight to the Q^ bishop's 3d. 

31. 
W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's 2d. 
B. The bishop to the king's 2d. 

32. 
W. The Q. b. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 

33. 

W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's 

square (g). 

B. The rook takes the rook (ft). 

34. W. 



(gj Yoa negotiate an exchange of rooks, because to 
allow his rook the open Q. rook's file would be dangerous. 
Had he, in the preceding move, howcTer, taken with the 
pawo, instead of the knight, you might have resigned that 
file to the rook ; and, while guarding against the approach 
of his knight to your king, you would have arailed your- 
self of it to lodge your bishop at the adverse king's fourth ; 
a position in which, as his rook could not In time move 
to his K. knight's square^ his most valuable piec^ must 
fall to your rook, first giving and then discovering check. 

(h) He migU)^ cover with his bishop, and wait to sur. 

prize 
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34- 
W. The bishop takes the rook. 
B. The knight gives check at the adverse. Q« 
3d. 

35. 
W. The king to his bishop's square. 
B. The knight to the adverse Q. bishop's 
square. 

36. 
W. The knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The king to his knight's square (t). 

37. W. 



prize your rook by checking your king with his bishop : 
but he would have first to remove your rook from a black 
^ square, and, by lost moves which you would easily coun- 
teract, make his situation worse. 

(t) In the play below, the piest move of the black is 
extremely faulty ; the pawn, if pushed, should be pushed 
two squares; but the black K. knight's 4th square is 
left vacant, for the bishop to attack the white knight. 

36. 

W. . 

B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

37. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
BF. The bishop to his king's knight's 4th. 

38. i 

i 

W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 

B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

39. W- 
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37. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 s^aresi 
B. The kniglit lo the adverse Q. $d. 

38. 
W. The king to his queen's 2d. 
B. The knight ta adverse Q. knrgbt's 4tlK 

39. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. The knight to Q. rook's 3d. 

40, 
W. The bisiiop to the adverse Q. 3d. 
B. Th6 bishop takes the bishop. 



39. 
W". K. pawn 1 sq^uare. 
B. The bishop is compelled to return to hi» knight's 4tb. 

40. 
^t^ t*he bishop ta tho adverse Q. 3d. 
K. The king to his knig.hrs 3d. 

41. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 

B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

42. 

W. The bishop takes the bishop;, and can win. 

Or, 41. 

B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 42. W. the pawn takeir 

the pawn, checking. B. The king to his square. 

43. W. pawn in K. kn. file 1 sqjiate. One of thtr 

pawns can be queened for the loss of theothen. 

41. W 
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41. 

W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

42. 
W. The knight to his king's 4th. 
B. The king to his 3d square. 

43. 
W. The king to his queen's 3d. 
B. The knight (queen's) to his sguare. 

41. 
W. The king to his Q. bishop's 4th. 
B. The king to his K. bishop's 4th. 

45. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. 
B. The king takes the pawn« 

46. 
W. The pawn in Q. file 1 square. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 

47. 
W. The knight takes the knight^ and the single 
pawn may be easily queened. 



TQX. I. H POSITION 



INTRODUCTION TO CBBSfl. 



POSITION 

lit the Secondary Back-Game, pa. 93. 



The Black to move. 

25. 



B. K. knight to Q. bishop's square. 

26. W. 
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26. 

W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's 2d, 
B. Q. knight to the queen's 2d. 

27. 
W. The bishop to the adverse Q. square. 
B. Q. knight to the K. bishop's 3d. 

28. 
W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's square, 
B. K. knight to the queen's 3d. 

29. 
W. The bishop to the adverse king's 2d. 
B. The K. knight takes the first pawn in Q/ 
knight's file (k). 

30. 
W. The rook takes the bishop^ checking. 
B. The king to his rook's 2d. 

31. 
^. The rook takes the rook> checking. 
B. The king takes the rook. 

32. ^ 

W. The bishop takes the knight. 
B. The pawn takes the bishop. 



(k) This is the most dangerous pawn to the black ; and 
he must lose a piece. 

H 2 33. W. 



635825 A 



V 
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S3. 

W. -The Q. b. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The pawn tajces the pawn. 

34. 
W. The knight to the queen's 3d. 
B. The knight to the adverse queen's 4th. 

35. 
yV. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The king to his knight's Sd. 

36. 
Vf The king to his bishop's 2d ; and can win 
hy a plain course. 



VARIATION 



riRST B88AT 10) 



VARIATION 

ON THE SECONDARY BACE-GAME> 
At the Eleventh Move of the Blacky pa, 9i. 

11. 
W. . . . - 

B. The king to his 2d.* 

12. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d (l). 
B. The queen to her knight's 3d (m). 



* This equally compels the white to sacrifice a piece^ 
yet leaves the black unable to recover the game. The 
Principal Back^Game is already pointed out as the best 
practical pattern : but all these variations contain situations 
cidculated to improve the learner, the more so because the 
play at the end of each party is carried farther than a pro« 
ficient would desire. 

(/) You bring out this to cooperate with the bbhop in 
displacing his knight. 

(m) To enable him to move his bishop upon your queen. 
In the preceding example the eleventh and twelfth moves 
of the black differ from these. 

H 3 13. W. 
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13. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. Q. bishop to his knight's 2d. 

1*. 
W. The knight gives check at the adverse 

king's 4th. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

15. 
W. The queen takes the pawn (n). 
B. The queen takes the queen. 

16. 
W. The rook takes the queen (o). 
B. The bishop takes the pawn. > s 

17- . 
W. The bishop takes the knight. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

18. 
W. The bishop to adverse Q. bishop's 2d (p)* 
B. Theknightto his Q, bishop's square {q). 

19. W. 



(«) If your bishop take the knight, you lose the game. 

(o) The exchanges from the 14th to the 17th move, 
leave the adversary a piece more than you ; but in pos- 
sessing a passed pawn and pieces better situated, you have 
the real' superiority. 

(jj) Had you taken the pawn with the rook, the adverse 

king 
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19. 

W, Q. rook to the adverse Q. rook's square. 
B. K. bishop to his king's 2d (r). 

20. 
W. Q.' rook to the adverse Q. knight's square 

is.) 

m 

B. K. rook to its king's square (/). 



king by coming in contact with your rook and bishop wouU 
ha?e secured one of them ; and had you castled, the adverse 
bishop, menacing two points at your queen's 3d, would 
have forced you either to surrender the passed pawn gratis, 
or to resign a rook fur a bishop. — Your bishop in this po* 
sition is ready to support your pawn in two of its stages. 

(q) The adversary's pieces confine one another, and 
it is partly to remedy this, and partly to intercept your 
pawn, that the knight moves. His attack on your rook 
is purely incidental. 

(r) That his rook may protect the knight. 

(s) Still you must not castle; and if you venture the 
march of the pawn, his Q. bishop will assail your Q. rook 
and your K. knight's pawn. To seat your rook out of 
the range of his bishop is the only proper move. 

(0 His rpok was in an uneasy situation; now the 
knight, on vaujting out, willaotexpose it to capture without 
equivalent. 



21. W. 
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21. 

W. The kiag castles (u). 

B. Q. bishop to his king's bishop's 4th. 

23. 
W. K. rook to its king's square (x). 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

23. 
W. The first pawn in the knight's file, 1 

square. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 

24. 
W. The rook takes the knight {y). 
B. K. bishop to his K. knight's 4th (z). 



(u) Had you pushed the pawn, he might have gained the 
ascendancy by discoveriDg check. 

(x) Your pawn, were it pushed now, would cost him a 
piece; but this momentary delay will not allow him to 
amend his situation, and you improye yours by placing the 
rook here* 

(^) With fiTe pawns to four, and the difference between 
a rook and a bishop, the game is yirtually decided : but 
as an antagonist is at liberty to try every expedient, to 
protract and palliate, in expectation of your committing 
an oversight, it may not be altogether useless to continue 
the notation of th« moves, though probably Piiilidor would 
close it here. Unless a player is already accomplished, he 
will require particular instructions, for conducting the 
conclusions of parties, as well as the openings. 

35. W. 
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25. • 
W, The rook lakes the rook. 
B. The king takes the rook. 

26. 
W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's 4th. 
B. K. bishop to the adverse Q. bishop's 
square {aa). 

27. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

28. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. Q. bishop to his king's 3d (&&)• 

29. 
W. K. rook (o the adverse king's 4tli {cc). 
B. The king to his queen's 2d. 

SO. W, 



(s) Had he let you seat your rook at his Q. kuight's 2d, 
before he offered this exchange, he "would hare lost a piece. 

(aa) Whatever course he adopts, he must lose a pavi^n. 

(hb) You want a moTe in order to save your pawn ; ho, 
therefore, very properly attacks your rook, which might 
occasion you to lose a move. 

{cc) AVhen you have a rook and a bishop against two 
bishops, the best way to prevent the rook from being dis- 
lodged or embarrassed, is to play it in the field of your 
own bishop, this is one reason for the present step ; another 

\?9 
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30- 

W. The bishop to the adverse Q. rook's 

4th. 
B. The king to his queen's 3d. 

31. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square (,dd). 

32. ' . 

W. The bishop gives check at his queen *s 

knight's 4th. 
B. The king to his queen's 2d. 

33. 
W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 

34. 
W. The king to his bishop's 3d (ee). 
!B. K. bishop to the adverse Q. bishop's square. 



is, by attacking his bishop to gain a more; a third, to 
abridge the area in which his king moves, and keep oo his 
groand.an escort for your pawns. 

(dd) Reduced to the defensive, he obstructs, for the 
present, the progress of your pawn on this wing, as he 
does of the other. 

(ee) If you were to attempt to force his bishop with 
your king, he would keep you from passing, by checking 
with his queen's bishop, and you would lose a move. 

35. W. 
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35. 

W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares {ff) , 
B« K. ko. pawn 1 square. 

36. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square* 
B. Q. bishop to his K. knight's square (gg)« 

W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 

B. K. bishop to the adverse K. bishop *s 

4th. 

38. 
W. The rook gives check at the adverse 

king's 2d. ' 

*B. The king to his Q. bishop's 3d. 

39. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square {hh). 
B. The Q. bishop takes the K. b. pawn. 



(ff) If you were to attempt to force his bishop by plac- 
ing your rook at your king's 2d, he would bring his queen's 
bishop to your queen's kuight's 3d, and you would lose a 
more. 

iSS) ^^ ^^ ^^ stopped at the bishop's 2d, you might 
have taken him by giving check. 

{hh) If you were to use any effort to defend the rook's 
pawn, your king would be liable to assault from both his 
bishops^ and you would lose a number ci mores. 

40. W, 
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40. 

W. The rook takes the bishop. 
B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

41. 
W. The rook gives check at the adverse K. bi- 
shop's 3d. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's 4th. 

43. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. . 
B. The bishop to the adverse K. bishop's 4th. 

43. 
W. The king to his 4th square (w). 
B. The king to the adverse Q. bishop's 4th. 

44. 
W. The rook gives check at the adverse Q. 
bishop's 3d. « 

B. The king to his Q. knight's 4th (kk). 



/(^ii) You may win the game without queening either of 
your pawns. Even with a decisive superiority, it requires 
^ familiar aequaintance with the board to take those sta. 
tions, which will bring the game to a conclusion without 
any tedium. 

(Ar&) In any other course he could take, the result would 
equally corresppnd with the power of your pieces. 



45, W. 
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45. 

W. The king to the adverse queen's 4th* 
B. The bishop to the adverse king's 3d, 

46. 
W. The bishop to the adverse king's 2d. 
B. The king to his Q. rook's 4th. 

47. 
W. The king to his Q. bishop's 4th. 
B. The bishop to his Q. knight's 3d. 

48. 
W. The bishop gives check at his Q. knight's 

4th. 
B. The king to the adverse rook's 4th. 

49. 
W. The bishop to the adverse Q. bishop's 

4th (B). 
B. The bishop takes the bishop. 

50. 
W. The rook gives checkmate. 



(U) Were you to tkke the bishop, be would win hy a 
stale. This example will convey a picture of the situation 
called a stal^, should the description at the beginning of the 
book not be sufficiently clear. 



SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

On the TKenfy-second Move oj the Black, p. 104. 
POSITION OF THE PIECES. 



B. Q.knightto the Q. rook's 3d. 

23. 
W. The rook takes the rook. 
B. The king takes the rook.- 

24. W. 
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24. 

W. First pawn in Q. kn. iSle 1 square. 
B. The knight to bis Q. bishop's 3d. 

25. 
W. First pawn in Q. kn. file 1 square. 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

26. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares (a). 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

27. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. Q. bishop to the adverse queen's 3d (fr). 

28. 
W. The rook to his Q. bishop's square. 
B. Q. bishop to his Q. rook's 3d. 



(a) You may at once gain a knight for the pawn hy 
pushing it ; or you may have a bishop and pawn for the 
adventurer, by placing your bishop at his queen^s 3d. The 
situation authorises you to forego each of those adyaotages, 
and reach at greater. 

(Jb) Neither his knight nor bishop can take your rear 
pawn, because one w6uld discover check, and the other 
would let your pawn in the van make a queen. His 
bishop is placed here to prevent the second of your double 
pawns from dislodging his knight, and to be in readiness 
to attack the first. 

29. W. 
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29. 

W. The rook takes the knight. 
B. The bishop takes the pawn (c). 

30. 
W. The rook to the adverse Q. knight's 3d. 
B. Q. bishop to his square. 

31. 
W. The rook to adverse Q. knight's square. 
B. The king to his queen's 2d. 

32. 
W. The bishop to his K. knight's 3d. 
B. Q. pavirn 1 square. 

33. 
W. The king to his bishop's square (d). 
B. K. bishop to ^is queen's square (e). 



(c) He has lost nothing by pushing his queen's pawn^ 
because if that pawn was at its original square, he must 
take the pawn on the eye of queening, and let the rook 

escape. 

(d) If you were to sujQfer his pawn to adyance without 
guarding against it, the eyent might be dlsastrons, and you 
cannot haye a better opportunity for bringing out your 

Ling. 

(e^ His king cannot moye forward without losing a 
bishop, and his queen's bishop is totally confined : this is 
his best moye. 

34. W. 
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W. The king to his 2d square. 
B. K. bishop to his Qi bishop's 2d. 

35. 
W. The rook to adverse Q. rook's square. 
B. The bishop takes the bishop. 

36. 
W. The K. b. pawn takes the bishop. 
B. Q. bishop to his Q. knight's 9A. 

37. 
W. The rook to adverse Q. rook's 4th (/). 
B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

38. 
W. The kiog to his queen's 3d. 
B. The bishop to his Q. knight's 2d. 

39. 
W. The king, takes the pawn. 
B. The king to his Q. bishop's 3d. 

40. 
W. The king to his Q. bishop's 4th (g). 
B. The bishop to his square. 

41. W. 

(/) The j^yftk which you give up is of no Taiue; and by 
pladng your rook here, you prevent his king from passing 
to sore bis pawn in the middle of the board. 

(g) If yoi| giye check with the pawn yon lose him : but 
you might leave the robk and pawn, which would be nn« 
akisailable, and employ your king in taking the adverse 

VOL. I. I pawns; 
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W. The rook to the adverse kMg'gilth. 

B. The bishop returns to his knigbt's 9d (ft.)" 

42. 
W. The pawh igives fcheck. 
B. The king tohis queenis Sid. 

43. 
W. The rook ib the adverse Q. bishop^l 4tb, 
B. Q. bishop'to the adverse king's 4fht 

44. 
W. The pawn 1 square. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

45. 
W. The rook to adverse Q. bishop's 2d. 
B. The bishop gives check. 

46. 
W. The king to adverse Q. knight'»4th. 
B. K. r. pawn 3 squares. 

47. 
W. The rx)ok to adverse K. knight's 2d. 
B. The bishop givies check. 



-pawns; and then queen a palwn on that wing where the 
obstruction should be least. 

(A) As. you keep his king from passing >to aftadkydiir 
pawns, and a^you can, by t^ladngyoiir pU&es ^pfM the 
hUA squares, render his bishop a nfere DulKty, he iSuinot 
beguile the lingering interval befbt^ defeat, wffli ^Wy 
operation of the least proAiise. 

48. W. 
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46. 
W. The king to adverse Q. rook's 3d. 
B. The king to his Q. bishop's 4th. 

49. 
W. The pawn 1 square. 
B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

50. 
W. The king takes the bishop. 



His pawns maybe sw^pt from the 'board in 

three moves ; but as jou may Gheckmate with 

the king and rook^ it is unnecessary to take them^ 

unless they .should be in the way of your pieces^ 

The foundation for the.dtfeat of tlieBlttck vfas 

claid at the fourth, as a prelude to the fifth 

mow. Thejroper step to be substituted, may be 

Men in Philid&r's Third, Regular Party, vol. II. 

The Scale of Powsas is i recalculated, :aod 

follows* the. Third fEssoj/. 



I s i&econo 
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%econ!i C00ap. 

^HE BLACK MOTINO FIRST. 

B. King's pawn 2 squares. 
W. The same. 

% 
B.'K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4tfa. ' 
W. The same. 

3. 
B. The queen to adrerse K. rook's 4th (a). 
W. The queen to her king's 2d ( h). 

4. B. 



fa) The moyements of the black are not proposed for 
imitatioii : but as the coarse to be pursued by one player 
depends in a great measure on that pursued by the otiier ^ 
these examples are given that the tyro might not be sur- 
prbed into a defeat, or uncompensated loss, if an oppo- 
nent should adopt this-^a fundamental step influencing the 
aspect of the game materially. 

{h) She thus prevents the adversary, as well from taking 
the king's, as from taking the bishop's pawn. 

The reader will perceive that the game might be finished 
in four moves, which is the earliest termination it can 
well be made to receire, and it called the Scholar' t Mate, 

The 
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4. 

B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d fc): 
W. Q. pawn I square. 

5. 
B. K. knight to adverse knight's 4th (rf). 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square (e). 

6. 
B. The bishop takes the pawn checking (/). 
W. The queen takes the bishop, 

7. 
B. The knight takes the queen, 
W. The pawn take9 the queen. 



Tile game 'may indeed Ij^e finished by tl\e second move of 
the second pUyer ; but there requires so much fatnity to 
permit this^ that it has the name of the Fool's Mate. 

(c) He brings two pieces to be^r up^n your K« pawn. 

(iQ He brings t)iree pieces to beajr uppn your K. b. 
pawn. 

. {e) F^iLiDOR says [Back-game to Fifij^ Regular Party] 

that the king's knight majf be moved here. It will appear 

that it ougM. After piarking the'result of this process, see 

the Variation. 

(/) If the black adppt this play, Pkmtino^'s direction 

is, .to take with th^ queen, jsud you will gain a picjce : but 

there leaves this branch of the play, as if victory were 

eossy. It is Ubt to conclude, that, calculating on gaining 

a piece, he did not weigh othjer circumsltaocef, nor carry 

the ej^rime^t ffr^er. 

I 3 8. B. 
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8. 
p. The koight takes the rook (g). 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d {h). 

B. Q. paiwn I sqiiftre. 

W. Q. bishop to bis king's 8d (0- 

10. 

B. K. rook to its K. bishop's square (A:>. 
W. Q. knight to his qMcen's M (IJ. ■ 

11. B, 



(g) Let us reyiew the board, and balance the forces. 
Rec kuuiug fair knight as h>st, yon have no advantage. 
Against the valne of his knight and bishop, set down the 
ythie of yont rook and pawn, according ta the sctile qf 
pifMrs. It appestf s thsrt ^ gain of a piece rs merely no« 
minal. As you have apawn d<mbIedintRe worst manner, an* 
must lose soifte moves io take his knight, perhaps no play 
cdttld suBstantiat* any superiority of situation on your part, 

(h) If you were to proceed to take his knight with your 
kln^, the latter would gtt into an embarrassed sltuatron,— 
hy tire adversary's moting Ms tjueeii's kiii^t's pawn 1 
square, iJeatfftg his bishop on ihe gre^at diagont^l, and iheii 
moving his king's bishop's pawn two squares. 

(0 W^re yew to attack his rook** pawit^ or hi* rook, 
'irith y«ir knight, you wotild lose turves, >r bwre your" 
knjglit forced. 

(Xr) Had he ea»t!ed, his bishdp?p p9Wn^ whkh is Ip mikfl 
^ openhig, could not have moved. 

(I) Your pieces are played out that yisliir rook nasf tak€ 

hu 
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II. 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn (m). 

12. 
B. The bisHop takes the pawn. 
W. The king to his second square {n). 

13. 
B. Q. b. pa'wn 1 square. 
W. The rook takes the knight. 

14- 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

W. K. bishop to his Q. koight's 3d. 

15. 
B. The bishop to adverse K. knight'ii 4tlt. , 
W. K. r. pawn 1 square. 

16. 
B. The bishop to his K. rook's 4th (o). 

W. The rook to its K. bishop's square. 

^^ — - — -■ . ^ . — . 

hk knight, and to prevent the knight'^ escape, thaiild Ue 
rook's action open on the bishop's file. 

(m) Had jon, safibred him^ e^^ei to teke with his ptwn, 
ot to push it on jour bishop, the danger of his approaches 
w^nld have been gieaten. 

(s) Had yon castled, he vonld have ei;tMp94^yO!>'^ 
Knight with his bishop; — the obTiQUis consequenpQ y^9\M 
be, that you conld not t9ke his Kptght wUhoat wrm4^^g 
yonrowB. 

(o) He retreats because hb object is not to exchaAgii pifiPf 
tor piece, but to gain a piece. 

I 4 17. B. 
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17. 

B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
W. The king to his square (p)« 

18. 
B. K. T. pawn 1 square (q). 
W. Q. b, pawn 2 squares (r). 

19. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 
W. a. bishop to K. knight's square (s)* 

20. 
B. The king castles. 
W. Q. bishop to his K. rook's 2d. 

21. 
B. Q. rook to its king's square. 
W. K. knight to his square (t). 

^ /^ : 



«> ■ ■» <■ I ■ 



^ (p) To frusts^te his design of obtaining your knight by 

accumulated attack^^ you take this opportunity to withdraw 
your king. You equally lose in the back game. 

(q) To prerent your knight from entering his game. 

(r) This necessarily either breaks his pawns, or leads 
them to be advanced/in less systematic order. 
' (s) Had your bishop halted at the second square, you 
would have lost a knight. 

(i) You had better r^noTe the knight to an inconpnodtous 
se^t, than let two or three pieces be occupied merely to 
guard him. 

22. B. 
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B. The rook takes the rook. 
W. The knight takes the rook. 

2S. 
B. The knight to his Q. bishop's 4th. 
W. K. bishop to his Q. bishop's 8d. 

B. K. pawn 1 square. 

W. The pawn takes the pawn. 

85. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 
W. The bishop takes the knight* 

86. 
B. The rook takes the bishop, and gives eheck. 
W. The king to his bishop's 8d. 

27. 
B. The rook takes the pawn. , ^ - - * T \ 

W. K. knight to hi^3d square. „. . l^lc\H»]*» ^ „l^^ 

28. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 
W. The king takes the bishop. 

29. 
B. The rook takes the pawn and givea check* ' 
W. The king to his 2d square (^). 

(tf) Had yon moved your king to bis fourth, he would 
have pushed his pawn — resigned his rook for ^(d bbkop, to 
draw away the knight— and made a ^pi^en, 

30. B. 
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30. 

B. Q. b. pawn 1 square {x}. 

W. The bishop to adii:era^ kiQg's 4th. 

3L 
B. K. kn. pawn 9 squar^a. ,. 
W. Q. kn. pawn S s^qu^res. 

B. The Qr pawn gives check* 
W. The king to his queen's 2dL 

33- 
B. The pawn takes the. pawn. 
W: The knight to his king's .3d. ^ 

34^ 
B. JS.* r. pawn 1 square. 
W. The king takes the pawn. 

35. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
W. The king to bis second square. 

36. 
B. K* kn. pawn 1 square. 
W. The king to his bishop's square. 

37. 
B* K. r. pawn 1 square. 
W. The king to his knight's Sd. 



■^^^ 



(dp) It wei^ improper to piudi bis snost adf anced p9WQ ; 
lit thctf ftfore sufip/oHs Umy tkiUi you migbt oot gain i^ f^'vn 
by playing ^t double j^KUfitfi witb jaur bU||pph 

38. B. 



38. 
B. The rook gives check. 
W. The king to bis bishop *s 3d. 

39. 
B. The rook takes the pawn. 
W. The king to his knight's 4th. 

B. HL. kn. pawn 1 square (y). 

W. The bishop to his king's rook's 2d. 

41. 
B. The rook to adverse kipg's 2d. 
W. The king to his bishop's 3d. 

42. 
B. The rook to adverse queen's 2d. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. 

43. 
B. The K. r. pawa I square. 
W. The white must resign either the bishop of 
the knight ; and will evidently lose* 



■*i- 



(jf) The Black could win, hj pushing hit pawn on the 
^eenU side: but it may tend to . iiDproyemenl to plajj 
as if he had ihose only on the king's side. 



•• -^ 



VAftUTION 
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VARIATION 

On the Fifth Move of the White, p. 117 

5. 

W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

B. The bishop takes the pawn^ and gives 

check*. 
W. The king to his queen's square. 

7. 
B. The queen to her K. rook's 4th. 
W, K. rook to its K. bishop's square. 

8. 
B. K. bishop returns to Q. bishop's 4rth. 
W. The K. knight takes the pawn. 

9. 
B. The K. knight gives cheeky at the adverse 

K. bishop's 2d, 
W. The K. rook takes the knight. 

' ' la 

B. The queen takes the knight. 
W. The K. bishop takes the pawn^ and gives 
check. 

p I r • ' ■* 

I 

* The queen may take the pawn ; and the game will not 
be sooner lost. 

11. B. 
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11. 

B. The king to the queen's square. 

W. K. rook to adverse K. bishop's 4th. 

12. 

B. The qoeen takes the r. pawn. 

W. Q. b. pawn 1 square (a). 

13. 

B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

W. K. rook returns to K. bishop's square* 

14. 

B. K. bishop to the king's 2cl. 

W. Q. bishop to K. bishop's 4th. 

15. 

B. The queen to her K. rook's 4th. 

W. The queen takes the queen. 

16, 

B. The pawn takes the queen. 

W. The bishop takes the pawn. Has gained a 
pawn, and a winning situation. If both 
parties be properly plajred, the relative 
advantage of the white, at the sixteenth 
move, will notbe greater; although by de- 
pressing the play of the black, the queen 
is forced, or checkmate given, at an early 
stage, in some illusory examples con- 
structed to have a false brilliancy. 

(a) If your rook take the bishopi his queen will obtaia 
the rook by a check. 
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BACK GAME, 

On the Setenteenth Move of the White p. 1«X 
FOSITIOM OF THE PJBCEB.. 



17. 

W. Q. b. pawn S squares (a). 



(a)ils(he'Uagdoesnotretire from the snlHiMad^didteck, 
tV a(tT«;sary can n in a piece. 

18. b; 
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18. 
B. X. "pawti 1 square ( I). 
W. The pawn takes the piJwn. 

19. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. 

20. 
B. The knight to his king's 4th. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d (c). 

fi. The king castles. 

W. The bishop takes the pawn (<2). 

. 23. 
B. The ^. rook takes the knight. 
W. The king takes the rook. 

23. 
B. The rook takes the kn^ht (e). 
W. The rook takes the rook. 



i»i 
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(^J Be before 'pushed liis queen's pawn upon your 
<biflbop; hisplaj dMtng'es with yours: notUng is to b0 do«e 
^l)y rbuti&e. 

(c) You would gain but a pawn for a kOight by giyi^ 
obeck; you have the same alleviation of loss this way, and 
•scape a proportion of inconvenience. * 

(d) As no endeavour to save a piece can avail^ you take 
his pawn. 

{e) His rook would be iu a precarious situation^ were h« 
Co take with one of the other pieces. 

' 24. B. 
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24. 

B. The knight takes the rook^ and gives check. 
W. The king to his Q. bishop's 3d. 

25. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 

The black may win by changing one pawn 
on the king's side> — and passing the other. 



It appears from these results^ that the rookj 
the second piece in power, is not superior to 
the knight and bishop in the slight degree at 
which it has been prevalent to rate it^ but 
Terjr materially so; and as the queen is felt in 
play to be equal to any two pieces^ except two 
rooks ; so the rook is not to be set down as 
merely equal to counteract some other piece, 
but as having a more efficient operation in 
proportion to its range of action^ though 
8<^ething auxiliary is wanting to make it 
equal to two smaller pieces. 



C^itk 
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1. 

W. Kiiig's pawn 3 squares. 
h. The same. 

i. 

W. K. bishop to his GL bisliop's 4th. 
B. Q. knight to his Q. bishop's 3d fa): 

3. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 sqtiare. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square (bj. 

4. 
W. Q. r. piiwn 1 square (cj. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square {d). 

5. W. 



(a) To attack your queen's pawn, or your bishop, as the 
plaj maj require. 

(6) He permits fou to place two pawns in the centre, pro^ 
posing afterwards to break them. His rook's pawn moves to 
k^pi off jour queen's bishop from his knight's 4th. 

(c) Few players meeting with the mode of opposition^ 
which the adversary attempts, would hesitate to push the 
queep's pawn at this place, yet it would be wrong. Vide 
the first Variation. This move of the queen's rook's pawn 
to' pretent his bishop from giving check, should be first 
adopted ; then you may plant your pawns in the centre, 
-without inconvenience. 7%e student will not find in Phim 
Hdor'^s work^ any direction with regard tx> this ptisition^ 

VOL. I. K 
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5. 
W. CI* pawn 2 squares. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

6. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. K. bishop to his knight's 2d. 

W. K. knight to his bishop's ^d. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W* K. r. pawn 1 square (e). 
B. Q. bishop to his queen's 2d {f)\, 

9. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's SA(g). 
B. K. knight to his king's 2d. 



(d) It were at least as well to more his queen's pawn aa^ 
in the third yariation. 

(je) Were you to suffer his queen*» bishop to attack youv^ 
knight, his game would be mucH stronger. 

(f) That his Q. knight may attack your K. bishop, with* 
out being lost by a check from your q^aeen. 

{g) The adversary cannot place his queen at his king's 2d. 
withoat being subject to have several pieces embarrassed by 
the action of this knight. 

10. w. 



16. 
W. Q. bttfaop to hu'ki^g'f 3d (^). 
B. The king ca«tlet. 

11. 
W. The queen to her ^ square. 
B. The king to his rook's ^. 

1«» 
yV. The king castles on his queen's sMe {ij. 
3. Q. knight to his rook's «th. 

13. 
W. K. bishop to his rook's^; 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square* 

14. 
W. Q. rook to its tS.. bishop^^square* 
B« Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

15. 
W.1^. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 



(k) Wtere joQ to place jour queen at her knight's 36^ 
attacking two pawns, he woald offer jovl the less yalnable, 
which jott c^idd not 6ike withodt losing one of jours in the 
centire. Vide the second Variation. 

(0 Though your pieces are well advanced on jour own 
teld, they cannot at prcfsent enter his game with adrantage. 
Ton caitto on this aider with a Tieir to carry a gt«ater fort^ 
against Ui king,* 

K 2 16. W. 
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16. 

W. The kiag to bis Q. knight's squaote (kji 
B» The bishop takes the bishop.. 

17. 
W. The king takes the bidiop. 
B. Q« knight to adverse Q. bishop's 4thr 

18. 
W. The queen to her 3d. 
B. The knight takes the bishop (IJ^ 

19. 
W- The queen takes the knight. 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares.. 

W. K. rook to its 2d square (m). 
B. The pawn takes the pawn (n); 



(At) This seems the best of seTeral alternatires. Wer& 
you to push the queen's knight's pawn 1 square, Ms bishop 
would take it. Were you to push that pawn two squares, 
your king would be exposed, without deriving any certain 
advantage. And had you taken his bishop, his pawns would 
hare united in the centrer 

(I J This removal is a considerable I'elief to hinr. 

(m) You cannot preserve your pawns from dispersioir; 
therefore, you prepare to attack his king. 

(ft) He accomj^hesL his design of breaking your ceiMre^ 
but with the accumulation of circumstances round his posu 
tion, equally adverse to his security. 

31. W. 
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21. 

W. The Q. knight takes the pawn. 
B. The knight to his K. bishop's 4th. 

W. The Q. knight gives check (o). 
B. The pawn takes the knight. 

23. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn> discovering check 

from the rook. 
B. The king to his knight's square^ 

24. 
W. The queen checks at adverse king's Sd» 
B. The rook interposes. 

25. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 
B. The king to his bishop's square. 

26. 
W. K. rook to adverse rook's 2d (p). 
B. The queen to her 2d square. 

W. Q. rook to its K. rook's square. 
B. Q. rook to its king's square (9). 

{o) The kni^bt |s thiis sacrificed, bat you may c^nfid^ in 
obtaining at least an equiTalent. 

(p) If ^pa play tbe Q. rook to the K. ropk's square, h^ 
Will remove his king to his ^. 

(q) Did not his queen's rook remqve^ that piece and his 
bishop would be lost for your king's roc^t 

K 3 28. W. 
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. W* K. ko. pawn S squares.. . , 

B. Q. rook to its king's 3d (r). 

29. 
W. The queen to adverse rood's 4tli^ 
B. The knight takes the pawn* 

30. 
W| The rook takes the bishop. 
B. The rook takes the rook ($). 

3J., . 
W. The queen to adverse K. rook's square^ 

giving check. 
B. The rook interposes. 

32. 
W. The queen takes the knight,^ 
B. Q. pawn one square. 

33. 
W. The rook to adveicse K. rook's square. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

34. 
W. The queen takes the rook, checking. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d (<)• 

(r) Had he forced you to change queeiiS) by givipg check; 
jotk would haye gained a piece^ — and the complete com* 
mand of the play. 

{$) If his knight take yours, yon will soon give mate. 

(0 If he chuse the queen's 2d, you push your pawn^ an^ 
his rook must not take, because it would be lost by a diver, 
gent check. 

35. W. 
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35. 

W. The knight gives check. 

B* The rook takes the kgjght. 

36, 

W.^ The queen takes the rook; 

B. Q. pivrd 1 square ( u). 

37, 

W. The queen gives check> mt adverse K. 
bishop's 4th. 

B. The queen takes the qyeen. 

.38. 

W. The pawn takes the qiieen. And will win ; 
because the Black, king, unless he aban- 
don the position to the advanced white 
pawns, must move his pawns— till at 
length the circumstances c^f the board 
will be, That the White king will havjp ^ 
to intercept two cooperating pawns; and 
the Black king,' two' pawns doubled on a 
JUe, supported by a pawjionana^oining 
jUe. One of the last', if the*Wliite king 
move occasionally to give them the posi- 
tion, can be queened. 



(u) He neglects the last of your dqoble pawns as of no 
fralue compared with what he must desert. 

k4 first 
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FIRST VARIATION. 

On the Fourth J^ove of the White ^ page .1^. 

• « « 

4. 
W. Queen's pawi^ 2 squares. , 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

5. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The K. bishop gives check. 

6. 
W-. The Q. hishop interposes (a)^ 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

It is evident that jou cannot prevent the los| 
of a pawn. 



(a) When attacked in a similar way with this^ you s|ioiild 
feneraUy interpose the bishop^ not the kni{[ht. 



SECOND 



» ^ 
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SECOND VARIATION. 

On the Tenth Mpve pfihe tVhUe; page 131. 

10. 

. The queen to her knight's 9d. 
Ifi. The king castles. 

11. 
W. The queen takes the Q. kn. pawn* 
B. Q. rook to its knight's square (a). 

12. 
W. The queen to adverse Q. rook's 3d« 
B. Q. rook to its Q. knight's 3d. 

13. 
W. The queen to her rook's 4f h. 
B. The knight takes the pawn. 

U. 
W. The queen to her square. 
B. The knight lakes the knight, 

15. 
W. The queen takes the knight. 
B. The Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 



(a) He must not at present take jonr queen's pawn, be. 
cause, hj exchanging knights, you would force him to aban. 
don his king's rook's pawn. 

THIRD 
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THIRD VA&IATION. 

On 1^ FvurthJivee oif the Black ; p<^eI29.^ 

4. •• 
B. Q. pawn 1 squal'e. 

5. 

W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

6. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 

B. The queen to her kilig^s 3d. 

W. Q. knight to his Q. bishop's 3d. 
B. Q. bishop to biis K.' bishop's 4th (a). 

a 

W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The king castles. 

9- 
W. Q. knight io adverse queen's 4th. 

B. The queen to her king's squard, 

10. 

W. .Q. -knight to his king's^Sd. 

B. Q. bishop to his K., rook's 2d. 



(a) This gtyes his king an opportnoity to castle. 

J I. Vt • 
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11. 

W. K. knight to his king's 2d. 
B. K. knight to his king's 2d, or K. kn. pawn 
1 square. 

The fourth moTe of the Black in this Varia- 
tion« may seem to lead to a better position thaa 
the move in the game. He can break the white 
centre pawns at discretion; and has preserved 
the ability to bring out his pieces, which have 
been left unmoved, to a general assault on tfa# 
forces of the enemy, without embarrassing each 
other. On the other hand, the white, by push- 
ing his pawns on the left wing, supported by 
pieces, will have a particular attack on the ad- 
verse king, which from the protracted state of 
some parts of the black game^ may decide the 
contest, before any partial successes of the second 
mever can be of use. 



SCALE 
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SCALE OF POWERS. 



1 



The introductory chapter classes. the pieces 
in the order of their relative values: but no- 
thing is. there added of the ratio in value which 
two or three inferior pieces bear to a superior, 
or two superior; as the introduction of minute 
di3criminations^ before the attainment of some 
practical knowledge^ might have perplexed.the 
reader. Position frequently avails more thaa 
Comparative Force, ^ut wl^ere the game has 
proceeded equally as to position, tl^e propriety of 
accepting, or declining an excl|ange, depends on 
a balance of the value of the pieces. The fol- 
lowing f e^ult of carefjul calculation is therefore 
presented, as a contribution toward forming an 
accurate scale for mixed exchanges. 

The pawn - - * 1, 

knight - - 3,04 or nearly 3. 

bishop . . 3,5 r 3| 

rook 5,48 . - . 1 - ^ 

queen- - - 9,94 • 10. 

Speaking independently of position, the va- 
lues of the pieces, are to each other in this 
proportion, which i^ the proportion of their pow- 



J 
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ers. The pawn has besides^ in its ca{)acity of 
promotion, a dormant value which is considered 
in the seventh title. The nature of the game puts 
the king's value above competition. 

This theoretical calculation . seems to agree 
with the practical statement of powers in the 
second volume, p. 279; and may assist to find 
the force and ratio of many combinations and 
oppositions not to be found there. The scale iM 
deduced from the following general properties. 

I. Range of Action, with the Board open. 

Assuming an equal probability, that in play, 
a piece will occupy, at times, every square 
within its range of transit, its rays of action 
extend thus : 

The pawn to 2 squares on any one of the she 
centre files; and, on either of the rooks', to 1. 

The knight 5,3:7. 

bishop 8,75. 

rook 14. 

queen - - 23,75. 

In order to estimate some farther propertied 
of the exchangeable pieces, it is necess- 
ary to state, that the king's move extends 

to 6,5625 squares. 

• On 
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On this basis might be <$oiistraeted, \tlth 
sfttisfactoFj e^eaetness^ a calculation of the quan- 
tity of power growing out of the peculiar move 
of every jliece — were it not that deductioiis 
must be made^ chiefly from the full power of 
the stronger classes^ on account of obstacles 
promiscuously interyeniBg between the poiht 
of station and the natural limits of the piece's 
range. These deductions depend upon circutti- 
stances which diminish^ by a necessary effedt^ 
as the game proceeds, but in a different degree in 
different games. At first, fourteen exchangeable 
pieces, the total of whose force is nearly treble 
the capacity of the field*> are kept from instant 
collision by the intervention of a double row 
of pawns. To the Pawn the opening step is 
free. The Knight cannot be intercepted ; and 
one of the Bishops may generally attack, at the 
second or third move. In the early game, the 
iphere of the Queen is much abridged : but she 
commonly enters on action' before the Rook^ 
partly from ber central situation, and partly, 
because comprising the move of the Bishop, 
nhe pan atail herself of the first openings, 
which are greatest in a diagonal direction. 

* See title IX. 1st Consolidated Scale* 

II. 



1 
i 
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II. Idabitt^ to Obetrw^on. 

; It JS; aep^sary. to fix oo some specific st^gei^f 
the game on which to found an ayeiji^e. 
]t|IV1iile the election of a player keeps a piece in 
xeserve^ the probable, sum of obstacle to. the full 
exertion. 9f its ppweris no ground for a de«> 
jdu^tiQu from its force. But as soon as anj 
pj^ce .7069^ 9t^ is bounded only by the board 
is brought into plajj as far as the intersperdon 
of piMCs prevents it from moving or acting as 
in jip open field, .its comparative superiority is 
diminished . in rdatian to pieces which having a 
^fiorter range are less qffected by obstrucHom^ 
a^d is peculiarly diminished in relation to the 
kniglu. And it ijs chiefly to give the viUiLTiNe 
VQTiQN of the knight as much influence in the 
calculation as it has on the board, that an allow- 
ance for obstruction, on a common basis^ is^ 
deducted from the Range of Action, , and th* 
Facility of Transit^ as it afiects these properties 
in any class. . 

The computation must have respect to the 
thinninga by exchange which precede decision 
in a well-^played party: yet if the reduction in 
the sets be immoderate, the knight will have 
too small a val ue in the scale for common appli- 

cation. 
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tation. Taken from the middle part of the! 
advancing game, the same standard will apply 
to the most adyanced stage without sensible 
error^ on account of circunistances which attend 
the progress of attenuation. 

Out of the double set, assuming ^ pi^cf^ and 
eight pawns to have been taken off by exchange;^ 
a common foundation isjaid for calculating 
the average of obstruction to each agents from 
the promiscuous distribution, on the boards 
of the pawns and pieces remaining with it. 

Under the superintendance of two minds ex- 
ercised in competition^ while every movement isi 
directedi can any circumstance of impediment 
occur which could not have been prevented by the 
precaution of one player> nor is attributable' 
to the design of the other? Although rival skill 
produce, and shape^ and direct the higher cir* 
cumstances of the play, yet an independent- 
cause regularly operating must influence 
the average of impediment for the follow*^ 
ing reasons^ 1^ Pieces may be obstructed by 
their own set as well as by enemies: and this na 
player can prevent entirely, or attempt to prevent 
generally, unless he absurdly attack without sb 
particular object; and if he direct a combina-^ 
tion on a specific point, should the adversary 
obviate it, one of his pieces may become an ob-' 

^ stacW 
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iiwe^ to another without any change of posi- 
tion^ merely (torn the necessity of a change of 
plan. Thu«, the Queen will stand oomrao- 
diously before the Bishop^ in preparing to at* 
tacfc the King^ better supported than support- 
ing ; but if the adversary. In fortifying his 
King so that no impression can be made^ should 
leave a small piece supported by a small piece 
mpri^ with the Queen^ this powerful assailant 
becomes an obstacle to the Bishop; fbr were 
the latter Jn front, supported instead of sup- 
porting, a piece might be won. And as the 
player, unable to prevent the oceurrence of im- 
pedimttit from his own pieces, can only avoid 
planting unnecessary obstructions to the agents 
first wanted; 80> having greater and more 
practicable objects than to confine the adverse 
set generally, he can only block the most im- 
portant avenues leading into his own section, 
or eicleavour to intercept the escape of a hostile 
piece advanced incautiously. 

The proficient may be considered io decrease 
the effect of a tendency in his pieces to mutual 
obstruction one half; and to add an entire raUo to 
the degree of obstruction, at least as to import- 
ant points, which the promiscuous distribution 
of his forces would without intention present to 
the connter<^8et,— but to intercept (he action or 
\ VOL. I. X. transit 
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iri^nstt of an tiAtmj^ a piecA louat be supported *, 
90 that yiftaally iwa kUetfonmU art mnplo^, 
whiohi cbuBterpomag the dut)licittioti just ad- 
miiJ^, briiqfs back ibid division of tbe ratio to. 
its ioasiial aanotf nt« The ttttti of pieces remaiii- 
h%i id tak«fli at i7z» Pi^der and Font Paxvns of 
the same set, as impediments to aojr Piao^ one 
of thernselves zz 4 ; and Five Pieom. and jFout 
PaHdis oC tbe oppoHAe pvty r: fVom 8 to 4^ as 
mpedtfuents to any Piboe dotone of thtmaelyel. 
In eitaniefating interpoMnts to ati adveruJftKtn, 
tlie Kiiig niu$i always be kept excluded;: and 
4b^QueeM Attd Rook must be dismissed fnKja 
^ aQ^oVBt against smaller pieces, as partleii- 
lat ly stated below. 



III. General Range qf Local Actiovu 

Tbk term desigtatei, I''. The.eoMMuid, 
from a stationary post^ of poiaits or iines ia 
opea space, by which aoi unsuppoHed, adterse 
pieeoj or a supported adverse pieee #f superior 
tal8e> is h&jft from entering that |iart.of the 



■' ■ Tl - - -f- ■ — 



* Tlie eKceptioii^ that an iSlsuppDrted pUoesi«^sto|p tba' 
traiint of a pswa, modifi^i ths accaimt in iUplaoe* . 

field. 
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field. 2^. If the piece's more extend so far^ fb^ 
term includes one square bejond the open spaee^ 
whether that square be occupied bj a comrade 
or an enemy. It includes it, if occupied by a 
comrade ; because an- enemy . is equally ex- 
duded; and because as much is thm allowed, 
for the faculty of defending, by support, sta- 
tionary pieces from a stationary point, as 
the faculty is worth : a very different thing 
from the fkcility with which a piece can 
pass to defend a particular square^ it ia stl- 
jdom more . a? ailing in one of the higheat 
class than one of the lowest. Tbe exereiBed 
player will not commission any piece to defend 
'more than an indiYidual already m prise 
---except against a sin^e piece; or exccjpC 
the pieces defended are not jointly wo^th 
more than either of the pieces separately attabk^ 
lag ; or except the supporter, if drawn to ooe 
defended square by exchange, will thence com- 
mand the other. 3^. - Tbe term includes one 
square beyond the open space, if that square be 
occupied by an enemy, equal or inferior in 
value; because the battery on it confines two 
{pieces. 

As the Pawn's small, oblique Range of 
action cannot be obstructed, because nothing 
can intervene^— 'it remains, as under the first 

L 2 title. 
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title, ^' AaDge of Actioo, with the Board 
open** 

2.* 

The Kni«ut'8 Action is unaffected by the 
intervention of a piece; tiiere is therefore no 
deduction from the ratio, 

5,35. 

The obstruction to the Action of the Bishop 
is to be calculated on four pieces and four 
pawns of the same set = 4^ and 4 pawns and 
1,71 piece f of the opposite set^ ss 9,7L 

The Bishop has four rays of action at the 
distance of a square from the margin of the 
board; on the average 3,06S25 rays^*^conse>- 
quently, it would require as many pieces 
placed uniformly to intercept some part of each 
ray. — 3,06S5 pieces, without being supposed to 

* Withont troubling the reader with tlie details of a sepa- 
rate calcQlaltton for the rook's pawii| I shall give the result in 
title VII. 

f Of five antagonist pieces r: 4, deducting the King, the 

proportion is thus deduced. Suppose the opposite set to be 

full. Under the ordinary maxims of plaj, the Bishop can* 

not be intercepted by the Queen, norby either of the Rooks, 

!Qor by the Bishop on a different chequer : Two Knights and 

a Bishop only intercept it. Therefore 3 X 4 

-y-s: 1,71 

fall 
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fall constantly on diflTerrat nyn, block the 
Bishop, on an average, from 3,S4f sqaaret of 
its range:— Therefore, 

8.75 (opeo „.g.)_*Z»^^|^=7.S. 

The deduction from the Rook's Range of 
Action is to be calculated on = 4 interponents 
of the same set, and on four pawns, and 3,43 * 
pieces of the opposite set =s 1 1,43. 

The rook has four rays of action from a seat not 
touching the margin of the board ; on the ave- 
rage 3,5 rays: And 3,5 pieces without being 
supposed to fall uniformly on different rays, will 
block the Rook from 4,875 squares of its range. 
Therefore, 

i± r \ 11,43x14x4,875 .^^^ 
14 (open range)— Q^xB.b =^®'^* 

To find the ratio of abridgment to the Action 
of the Queen, calculate on 12 interponents; 
including four pawns and four pieces of the 
opposite party* 



• Tims foirod* The ndy^fw^puacBs «rf aamibed to be en* 
tire* TheRi^'s action .mej be inleroepted^ as a cpmnion, 
ertnti by aaj piece allowpd to 9t^d en pfMff except tho; 
Queea. Therefore 4 X ^ .— • n • 

7 

L 3 The 



Tte Qtieea has eight rajs of laetitMi from n 
itatioa not in tont^ct M^ith the bouodwrj of the 
field; on the average, 6^66S5 r^s,— and the 
same number of pieces, without falling con- 
stantly o& a different ray, will block the Queen 
from 8«57 sq)iares of her range. Therefore, 

n^5 (opep r.„ge) - •«ii^^g=„,,8 

To recapitubite the results, the general range 
#C Action extends thus: 

pawn t- • - - - 2 
knight r . . 5,86 
bishop • « '^ *• 7,3 
rook . - - . * 10,52 
queen - • - - - 17,18. 



IV. Gtnend FadUhf of Tramtt. 

> . ' • • > 

^hift texm ineladct (he n»m&er o/ opUotuU 
squares within the reach of the piece at a^mvoe^ 

For pieces which move as they take, compre- 
hending every class except the pawn, the scald 
of pMpdrtwit in Title I. is Khe . ^»eAsiire of 
IktOB^bfWmtmy imKtht Imrd ^opevt. 'Thefr 
G^nefal facility t>f Tratistt h the «kme;.a6 their 
General Range of Attfon^ . except 'that iHe 

sphere 



V 
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spb^fd of traosit terniiiifUea on open equdOM 4Kr 
iines^ \vhen the square beyond is occupied hy a 
comrade. The share of obstacle is greater by 
this difference, and will affect the Knights 
Wheii the square beyond is occupied by an ene*- 
my, it is never to be deducted; for were the 
enemy supported, it is plain that the exclusion, 
or depulsiod, arises from the Bf^pi^jrHng piece's 
command of that point in the jfield^ wfai|:h 
would equally operate were the square vacant. 
This depulsion is altogether different from ob<> 
struction; and as it depends ojq the General 
fiange qf Action, has alreiuiy hftd its weight 19 
the accounts 

The Pawn in transit; moves pQ the average 
},2 square, having one feebly fay of forward 
motion, which ^^oincides with neijther of its rays 
of aiDtion, jtlence itb^ Pawn is aubjeict to the 
peculiar disability of be^ng blocked by an ad- 
yerse piecie, which does ;Dot stand en prise with 
it; a great disadyantage to ^ separated pawn, 
or to a pawn which stands last ii> a united dia- 
gonal chaiq. Hpnce, too, the adyerse King 

may block it. 

ICecurriog tp the commw basis i» Title ll.y^ 
fb^ J?AWV is liable ip be tpipcdod by five pieeea 
(4^ 99mt set ^ Sty^f, and by five pieces of the 

J- 4 opposite 
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opposite set =10*, together 12,5. Therefore, 

13,5 , 

1,2 (openrangeof transit)— -gj-— I- 

The obstruction to the Knight's Range of 
Transit is to be calculated on four pieces and 
four pawns of the same set ;^ 4. The opposite 
set cannot obstruct the knight. Therefore, 

5,25 (open range of transit) §J~^ *^^* 

Of the other pieces, the general Range of 
Transit differs from the general Range pf Ac- 
tion, no farther than as already explained. 

As many pieces as the Bishop has rays of 
motion, placed on some of the rays, will block 
it, in transit, from 4 squares. Therefore, 

9,71x8,75x4 ^ 
^^'^~ 64X8,0625- 7'°^' 
As many pieces as the Rook, etc. . . , • will 
block it, in trf|.nsit^ from 5^65 s(]^uares. There- 
fore, 

11,43x14x5.65 
** 61 X 3,5 ^^'^- 



* Th^ eounteirpawii ia the file obstructs three-fifths pf the 
range of transit dll disposed of: but as the inquiry respects 
the worth of a piece balanced against one of a diflerent class^^ 
this is a circumstance foi^ign' to the account. Thej9/«ce^^ 
uhich a pawn ma^ go in mucins ^ capture, presents an op4 
tjion of transit too seldom to influence a general calculation. 

As 
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As many pieces as the Queen^ etc 

will block it, in transit^ from 9,48 . squares 
TherdTore^ 

It results, that each class has, on the average, 
imihin its range of transit, the following propor« 
tion of open space, or attainable points^ 
The pawn - - - - 1. , 
knight - • . 4,92, 
bishop - -^ - 7,02, 
rook - - • - 9,96. . 
queen - - - 16,59. 
These sums merely measure the simple faculty 
of removal, according to the extent of which a 
piece is less liable to be forced. But when the 
Facility of Transit, is considered in subserviency 
to attack, it receives another value, which is 
set down in the following title, 

V. Power of Transitive Attacks 

This is a conjunction of the Facility of Tran- 
sit under a new modification, and of the Range 
of Action un4er a new modification; and, 
again, the Modified Range of Traniit is a com<^ 
binatipn of the foints which hax>e a bearing on the 
piece to he assailed^ any one of which can be reached 

at 
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at a move, with the ordinary length qf tlueUnt 
oBtsHikh tke OBsailanf passes to the point sdected 00 
a position. So the modilBed Range of Action 
18 a combioation of the number qfolijects which 
the piece can attack at oncpy vHfh the Ordinary 
Bange itself. 

The Pawn cap haye m bearing on an indirtip 
dual but from ,0i& points, as if: respects the 
board; and the Ijne along wl^ijcfa \t passes is 
never less than 1. It can attack two pieces at 
once; and its general range of action is 2, 
Therefore, 

The siim of points which, in relation to ^ dcr- 
signed attack, is open to the choice of a piece^ 
is valuable — both as counteracting th^ effect of 
obstruction, and as enabling the assailant to 
embrace with the adverse King, or other prin- 
cipal object, minor enemies in the promiscuous 
field. This property resides in the Queen in an 
eminent degree; for besides moving ^s a bishop 
to attack as a bishop, and as a rook to attack 
as a rook, — she passes as a bishop to attack 9s a 
rook, and as a rook to attack as a bishop ; ;!ind 
fhe latter branches of force include more posi- 
tions than the former.-— The average number of 
points to any one of which a piece can step to 
gain a bearing on a s^pecifio sqtiare, as it might 

hayp 
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have duded the gra$p of tboor j^ is derirvd, in 
every iiutaiice stated below^ from actual perxpii- 
tations ob the bo^rd. 

Wlieu the Knight is in a position to assail a 
piecOj it bas^ most usually^ the option of taking 
one of two battering seats^ and sometis^ef' it caa 
pass but to one, equal, on the average to l^bS. 
But as its move does not extend acfoM the 
boardj^this sum must be reduced* in cor- 
respondence to the proportion that the number 
of points on any one of which it might bear, 
after a single move, holds to the entire field.-^ 
The Knight, then unable to direct, its action on 
an individual, distant more than four squares, 
or not standing in aome ooe of a peculiar set of 
relatioos, has a proportion of optional point =:: 
,82«-^farther reduced in proportion to the tran* 
sit =,76. Unlike the latitude open to the other 
exchangeable pieces, the line along which it 
passes is always ^£ the aame length, and 
(obliquing in an angle of about twenty-two 
degrees five parts) extoads across two squares. 
But dqes it thei^ef#ee advance an equal space i 
Not UK the scps^ in which the Bishopj the Rooik« 
the Queen, trace a liiie of distance ; touching 
every pafl^ p£ thf tine^ Ihey m^iy^step intermedi- 
ate! j;^, a^d ^penale . fvonpi a va&i^y of points 
wittiio. the extj^Kme one. U MBf i^ppear, that 

the 
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tbe Kiright advances two sqvares^ at least 
when bj successiye transits^ it pursues a re* 
mote object: this illusion will be exposed^ by 
remarking an incommodious relation to many 
contiguous points^ where the player may as 
often want'the piece. Suppose it to be going 
to any second square in a diagonal direction : 
tbe tedious process consumes three moves. 
The unvarying distance^ prescribed for every 
step of the Knight^ is equivalent to 1 square: 
the intervening space is a blank. Such a con- 
clusion may come more forcibly^ if we frame 
tbe idea of an exchangeable piece armed with 
tbe movements of the king ; whfch would prove 
a superior engine to a knight. This is in- 
tended merely to mark the eflfective extent of 
this peculiar transit^ and not to recommend any 
innovation to be substituted for the only piece 
which has uniformly tbe same power on every 
European and Asiatic board. 

The Knight cain attacks at once^ as many 
enemies as it has rays of action; on the average, 
5^25. Its general rai^^ unlike that of any 
piece but the king, is coincident with the ra^«^ 
6,35. Therefore, 

,W><T + v/5,«fi X 5,a5 = 6,01 
The ordinary length of the line along which 
any piece other than the pttwo passes to attack, 

is 
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is found by dividing the general range 
by the number of rays of motion. 

The Bishop^ when it can touch an antago* 
nist^ may attack usually from two points ; in 
some relations^ but from one. If already in a 
line with the enemy^ the option may increase 
from one to six» On the average fmm 1,9 
points. But— as half the board is out of the 
Bishop's field— 1,9 -r- 2 =, 95— reduced propor- 
tionately with the transit =,76. The ordinary 
length of the line on which the Bishop moves to 
attack is %29. By its rays of action = 3,0633. 
\ia general range is 7,3. Therefore, 

,76x2,^9 + v/3,0625 x 7,3 = 6,47 
The Rook can move to strike from one of 
8,43 points ; including the incident of standing 
already in a line with the object, and of con- 
tinuing the attack from a new point in the same 
direction; reduced according to the propor- 
tion of the transit = 1,73. The ordinary length 
of the line along which it passes to a position ii 
2,85. The rays of action thence may touch 
3,5 hostile stations; and its general range over 
the local field, is 10,5S. Therefore, 

l,7axa,b5+ V'3,5x 10,53= 11. 
The QuBEN can batter any specific object 
from an average of 7,2 points—reduced accord- 
ing to the proportion of the transit = 5,25, 

The 
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The oirdinary length of the linie along ^hictt it 
passes to attack^ is %^3. Its rajs of aetion 
maj termioate on 6^5625 taiaoted squares j 
and its reduced spbeM of play is 17,18. There** 
lore, 

&,a& xa,6af + v^6,565to X 173 18 = 33,9. 
« Those results are ; 

Pawn . - - - 2, 

Knight - - - 6,01 

Bishop - - - 6,47 

Rook * - - 11, 

Queen 23,9 

And these include the Power of TransitiVi 
Defence. 



VI. Dislodging Faculij/. 

This is nearer positive in its operation, accord*^ 
ing to the shorter range, or inferior value, of 
the assailant. Thus, if the Pawn advance on a 
superior with a view to dislodge it, — the im* 
possibility of intervention withholds the alterna« 
tive of covering ; while the value of the as- 
sailed takes away, in ordinary relations on the 
boards the alternative of resting on support; 
axid the fugitive by compulsion has only to 
choose the most commodious place vnthin. its 

range 



nnf e of trtosit. The effect of tiiu power k 
mo%t useful againrt the Knight; because tbt 
Knight cannot preserve any bearing on the 
point menaced^ or tiie point defended, if obliged 
to remore. It avails less against the Bishops 
inasmucb aa this piece can retire and preserve % 
blocked bearing on a point of attack, or ao open 
btaring on a point in defenoe. The Rook can 
vrithdraw and maintain its object, in some de- 
gree more comaoodiously than the Bishop, unless 
it be g^ppling in front of advanoing pawna. 
As the ijring Queen has an option of new points 
of position correspondent to its range, the re^ 
movml of it is less inconvenient. 

It is this faculty, engrafted on other powen^ 
wliiiih enables combining passed pawns, when 
igbting onward for promotion, to surmount, 
mbst eommonly, the superiority of a- minor 
^ieee, in forces opposing, over pieces supports 

ing them. 

The Dist.onoiv« Faculty is a nteamire of 
iXMptlency m the assaaata to compel a remmc^ 
mnltiplitd into the Po^wer of Transitive Auack^ 
tft u m^iificoHon of iu ♦ 

Wli«n lihe assailed can neither be supported^ 
nor covered, the competency to dislodge is 
fodttoCy — 1 . When the assailed may be co- 
vekodi but ia denied the altamative of being 

supported. 
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supported, the measure of cotiipeteacy is cant^^ 
paratvoe, = ,& If. the assailed may rest on 
support, but is rardy covered, the measure ft 
the same* Against an inferior, the d^ree of 
competency is merdy a quantity ; which must 
lie diminished, as a value, according to the 
lightness of the object in the general scaled 
Against any piece having currently boUi th^ 
alternatives, the dislodging Force would be ne- 
gative or ,33* How ikt has each class the alh 
fernative of protection ? 

The Knight seldom stands behind the shield 
of another piece. J^ Its inferior value makes 
exchange commonly an advantage. S^* It never 
supports the piece which is interposed; so that 
«f under extraordinary circumstances it be 
deemed neither proper to remove it, nor to' let it 
rest on support exposed to a bishop or rook, 
three pieces may be confined by covering if. 
3^. A pawn, unless in making a capture; can 
interpose only against a diagonal attack; and 
it is not worth while to calculate in. what num'*' 
ber of turns, a pawn provided wUh o^her suppari 
might stand ready to intervene^ 4^. It is ex*^ 
iremely awkward to cover a knight with a piece, 
unless the interponent rest upon a pawn, or 
reflect the action of the enemy. 
The Bishop cannot be covered from#the 

knight ; 
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knight ; aiid it is liot uiiially desirable to eover 
it frioiti a superior's attack, when it can be tup^ 
portied. Both the Rook and Bishop have four 
weak sides, on which they cannot support a 
fiiece which might interpose. Therefore none 
of these pieces are currently covered. But from 
the superior importance of the Queen; and 
King, it is well to provide pawns, or other 
pieces, to intervene when necessary ; especially 
before the King. The Pawn has alone a positive 
covering value, which is measured in the ninth 
title. ^ The other pieceft are not adapted to sub^ 
serve as mere shields, in proportion to their 
inferior value. But are conveniently interposed, 
when they reflect the action of the assailant ; or 
attack a piece superior to the assailant; or check 
the king ; or enable the piece protected to 
maintain a decisive position. Otherwise inter '^ 
position, although it may happen to be the only 
resource, is mostly a poor subterfuge. The 
Queen supports on every side the piece inter* 
vening ; the King affords similar support only 
when the piece i» in contact. The King is 
assumed to be tis often enabled to accept a 
ready shield, as comp^ed to remove from the 
attack of the bishop, rook or queen; which 
makes the^ Dislodging Power against it in re* 
spect to these ^6. The Queen, as an essentially 
VOL. I. M acijive 
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ttsU?e piBoe> is assiimed to he coyered firom f be 
bishop or rook, with Maas conCoetneQt either to 
itself or to t|ie coverkig piece ; so thst it is oftep 
cQaqieUed hy policy to remoYerwhen it might 
rest protected. This makes the Dislodging 
Power of one of these^ against it, nearly bj» 
integer or ,7&. A pawn or piece can coter ft 
contiguous pawn hetter than one piece can co^er 
another. 

The occasional modification of the Fdwer of 
Transitive Attack follows a plain principle. The 
Capacity to attack, without b«img sof- 
voRTSP or without GOING £N FRisE^ as far 
as it subsists in each class, upholds the Power 
of TrimsitiYe Attnek to its full ratio. When 
the piece to be iiiYaded hits a reciprocity af 
moYe, the Power of TransitiYe Attack must be 
diminished by a full ratio as far as the reci- 
procity extends in an inferior enemy; and as 
far as the co-operation of a second is demanded 
against a superior, it must be dinunidied in a 
half ratio; 

An attack to disl^dgie should propose— either 

■ 

to relicYe the party from a menaeed stroke; 
Q^io render th^ adYcrsary more Yukierahle.by 
dictating a sp^ilie change in his position* 
The immediate or distant attainment of either 
object, will depend on the ntimber of squares to 

. which 
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which the reptiled enemy can go to maintain the 
same bearing. Therefore wheo the measure of 
Dislodging force has been involved into the 
Power of Transitive Attack, divide by the num- 
ber of squares j ust mentioned • 

The Pavtn possesses the Dislodging Faculty 
int^ally^ =L In advancing on the Knight, 
or Rook, it does not go en prise ; consequently 
the Povrer of Transitive Attack is independent 
in respect to either, =8. In collision with the 
Bishop, Queen, or King, it must be supported ; 
the same power =1. 

The different classes, dislodged by the attack 
of the Pawn, can retain a specific bearing from 
new positions : 

The knight 0, 

bishop • - - - - 2,39 
rook - - - — * 2>85 

queen 6,78 

king . 3,19. 

Therefore, = 2, against the Knight. 

iiid zz ^7 against the Rook. 

2,85 

i^ zzM against the Bishop. 
mS 1x1 
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1x1 * 

— — =:, 15 against the Queeir. 

6,78 

^— -. =,46' against the King. 

Assuming that no one of the minor pieces is 
more likelj than another to remain on the board; 
nor that any exchangeable piece is more likely 
to remain than the Queen, farther than the 
ratio which two pieces in a class bear to one,— 
the equation of these values is ,83. 

The Knight receives, in the present article, 
an occasional value for his vaulting action, 
derived from the manner in which it operates on 
an enemy. It takes uniformly from the assailed 
the alternative of covering. The inverse effect 
of a vaulting transit, almost exempting the 
piece from obstruction, has already influenced 
the account. 

The Knight can exert ,5 of the Dislodging 
Faculty =,16 on the Pawn; against every 
other class, the integer or I. The Knight does 
not go €71 prise, with any piece assailed ; con- 
sequently the Transitive Attack is never delayed 
"by providing support in respect to the object^- 
6,01. 

The different classes, disturbed by the Knight, 

may. 
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maj» from new seafs^ act oo the square alr-eady 
battered or defended : 

The pawn ----- 

bishop - - . . 1,73 

rook ^ 2,31 

queen .-.-.. 4,7 

king 8. 

Therefore, ^^.^X^^Ot -95 against the Pawn. 

l2il|2i = 3,47 against tjie Bishop. 

i^^|f21 = 2,6 against the Rook. 

_--l — = 1,28 ao^ainst the Queen, 
4,7 o ^ 

— ^ — = 3, against the King^ 

The equation of these values is 2,83. 

Directed on the Pawn, the Bishop has Dis- 
lodging Power xn ,33 =2 ,089; against the 
Knight, 5 = ,43. Played on the Rook = I. 
On the Queen, ,75. On the King, %-, The 
Bishop assails the P^wn without going en prise^ 
except from two squares in front ; its Power 

m3 of 
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of TraBsitive Attack, thus abridgied^ r: 4^47. 
As the Knight^ or Rookji does not reflect its 
action, the same power ^-—6,47---* is in full ratio 
against either. To attack the Queen^ the piece 
requires support ; therefore =3^ 235. As it can- 
not independently check the King in collision, 
the same rr 4^94. As the Bishop acts but on 
half the field Jn applying these quantities -7-2. 

ReixioTing from the Bishop's stroke, the dif- 
ferent classes may continue bearing on the same 
object from new positions : 

The pawn • - - - - 0, 
knight - • - - 0, 

rook 2,38 

queen - - . - - 3,64 
king . - . - - 1,74 
Therefore, 

. i -i — ZL =,199 against the Pawn. 

— -.^gJiLiz ,1,36 against the Rook. 



,75x3,235-5.3 ^ „« * .u « 

— — s-gj— - 3=,33 against the Queen. 



,5 
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The equatioq of these values is 1^05. 

Th^ Rook has the measure -—^ 33 -— of Dis- 
lodging^ Force against the Pfiwn^ in value, 
J0bl7 ; the quantity^ 5 against the Kmghty=,274; 
and the same against the Bishop,=:,33. The 
.proportion that may affect the Queen.si:^75; the 
King=^5. 

No previous possession of tbe field bj the 
Pawn^ Knight, or Bishop, excludes the Rook 
from the same ruulf. or .file. CoDsequeqtly the 
Power of Transitive Attackvr 11-^ is opt to be 
modiied in resjpect to jeither. If. onist be mo- 
dified to 5^5 against the Queen, because the 
assailant depends on a comrade. Against tbt 
KiBg> deducting for aid to check in eontuct^ 
the same power:z9,25. 

The enemy may take new posts and preservf 
U/fi same Ityearing.: 

The pawn r r - • - 9 
knight - - . - 
bishop - • - -^ 1,7(^ 

king ----- JA 
f lierefore, >P^1^^ ^ = ,627 against the Pawn. 

m4 ,274 
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£?!l2i!J = 3, afeairist the Knight, 

% 

,32x11 __ 2^ against the Bishop. 

22^jM = 1,25 affniqst the Qufien, 
' 3,8 

i^2i^ = 3,0T against the King, 

The equation of these values, is, 2,9. 

The Queem'9 degree of Dislodging Force 
against the Pa^n,r:,33 ;— reduced according 
to the Pawn's inferior value, =,031. Against 
the minor pieces, =,5. Reduced in respect to 
the Knight,=,15. To the Bi9hop,=,176. To 
the Rook,=^,$7.6. The measure is ,5 against 
the King. 

The power of Transitive Attack, op the 
Pawn, modified by the Pawn's range of action, 
=21,9, On thp Knight undiminished =,23,9. 
Qn the Bishop, abridged by a partial reciprocity 
of move, = 16,6 ; on the Roott, Restricted from 
a similar cause, = 13,38* On the King, inde- 
pendent of support =17,34+3,28 within the 
King's range— together =20,62. 

* Th« 
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*fbe piece disturbed, vomj attack> or defend* 
^e same square from new points : 
The pawn ----- 0, 

knight 0, 

bishop - - - - 1,65 

rook 2,17 

king ----- 1,1 

Therefore, '^l^ii? =,68 against the P^wn. 
,15x23,9 _ 3 gg ^g^JQ,t Q^ KnigM. 

« 

,176x16,6 j^^ J, 'j^ theBishop. 
1,6a 

2.76x13,38 ^ , ^ ^g^j^ jjj^ j^^^^ 
^17 

,5x20,62 _. g 37 ^^^.^^^ j^g jj^j^ 

The eauaiion of these yalues is 4^74. 

The results add to the comparative value of 
the two weakest pieces : 

The Pawn ,82 

knight - - ' 1^83 
Bishop - - - 1,05 
Rook - . - . 2,9 
jueen - - - 4,74:. 

.^11. 



t 
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VII. 1. Extra Points of Support. % Covering 
Value of tlie Pawn. 3. Dependance of t/ie 
Pawn. 4. Capacity of Promotion. 5. Estimate 
of the Rooks' Pawns. 6. Ufiited, separated, 
and doubled Pawns. 

To prevent muHipIjing' fitleei for qualities 
wbich are either peculiar to one class^ or not 
genefal^ and which have not been comprehended 
in the preceding titles^ six distinct articles are 
thrown. {Dto t|iis« 

V. From inadequacy of value in exchange^ 
sometimes flow Extra Points of Sdfport. 

The Pawn«— resting itself upon a firm 
pointy and not restrained from reprisal by a 
masked attack on some party which it covers 
-- can support a pazvn against two pieces ; be- 
cause the two pawns are worth le^s than ^ 
piece =^3. Hence part of the advantage .of 
keeping pawns on contiguous filers. 

For a parallel reason^ the Pawn*. can com* 
monly support a knight against two rooks, or 
rook and queen or king s: t^7 ; yrhich sum re- 
presents the probability of two rooks or s^ rook 
and queen being left among four exchangeable 
pieces. So can support a bishops something 
less positively in proportion to the greater value 
of a pawn and bishop = 1^5. 

Can 
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Can support a rook against the queen standing 
before a rook or bishop =1,12; which sum re- 
presents both the probability of a queen's 
remaining among four exchangeable pieces, and 
the piece whose combination depends on the 
cimtiogency ; — which must be reduced to ,56 
on accoufrt of the equal recurrence of an inverse 
order in the attacking pieces. 

Can support anj minor piece against the 
king and queen = 1,12. It is plain, that this 
Extra Support must frequently respect only a 
momentary relation ; but a move will at least 
be gained; so that a greater force is disposable 
for the succeeding stroke. 

2 + 1,7 + 1,5 + ,56 + 1,12 = 6,88. 

As any piece supports a partisan against a 
single enemy, half this sum = 3,44 is the total 
of extra points derived from the counter disad- 
vantage of taking— in exchange for a piece— 
two pawns or a pawn and a piece more than a 
pawn inequivalent. 

1 extra point of support relates to 1 ad- 
joining pawn, that on the opposite hand being 
assumed to have been exchanged, and is afford* 
ed by 1 ray of action. 5 places on the file 
countervail the probability of the pawn's stand- 
ing ready. 

2,44 
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2,44 extra points relate promiscuously to the 
defence of 3 minor pieces^ and may be afforded 
alternately by 2 rays of action. 64 squares in 
the field countervail the probability of the 
pawn*s standing appositely. The opportunity for 
service also decreases with the number of classes 
against which this support is valid =: 2,7 ior 
eluding the king. Therefore, 

1x1x1, 2,44 X 3 X 2 _ oo 
-^^1^ "*■ 64x5-2,7 "" ^ • 

The Kkight can support a pawn against two 
rooks, or rook and queen pr king :p 1,7. A 
bishop against the qu^n stapding ][)efore ^ 
bishop or before a rook = 1^12 z:, 56. So a 
rook '= ,56. Any minor piece against the king 
^nd queen = 1J2. Exclude the associate 
l^night, ajs the calculation is on half the set. 

1,7 + ,56 + .56 + 1,12 = 3,94 h- 2 = 1,97, 

,85 extra points relate to 4 pawns against 
2^7 pieces out of 5 classes. 1,12 point relates 
to 3 pieces against 1,56 piece. Therefore, 
,85 X 4x 6,01 1,12x3x6,01 ^ g^ 
&i X 5 -T- 2,7 ■*" 64 X 5 -r 1,1^4 "" ' 

The Bishop yields the same; increased ac* 
cording to its Power of yfapsitive Defence 

= .245 ; 
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s ,^^ ; something less positively ia proportion 
to its value =\,2L. 

The Rook can support a pawn against the 
queen standing before a rook or bishop = ^56. 
So a krUght = ,56. And a bisliop = ,56. And 
either against the king and queen = 1,13, 

,56+,56+,56+ 1,12=2,8^2= 1,4. 

,28 extra points relate to 4 pawns against 
,84 class. — 1,12 relates to 2 pieces against the 
same contingent combination. Therefore, 
,14x4x11 ,56x2x11 _ q^ 
64x5-5.,84 64X5^,84 ' 
The results are : 

Pawn, 82 

Knight ,23 

Pishop ,21 

Rook, - - - - - ,05 
The whole of this article is against the 
Queen. 

2*. The Pawn, as remarked in title VI. has 
alone a Covering Value. It is not easily 
forced, when standing before the King. When 
restricted to a covering post, its range of local 
action is in exercise ; it furnishes a point of 
support to other pieces; and even the function 
of transitive attack is suspended in a degree 

onlf • 



< 
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only. When the oflSce of protection is no longer 
necessary^ or when it can be discharged consist* 
ently with the advance of the pawns^ they come 
into the field as a reserye. 

While the adverse queen is on the board, the 
minor pieces cannot move freely, unless the king 
be kept in a station unexposed to check. 

Even the exchangeable pieces require some 
fortified points, behind which they may either 
prepare to act in combination, or retire from 
iinnoyance. Let us suppose all the pawns on 
one side to be lost for five pawns and a knight ; 
that the king with the three pawns is protected 
by their compact station; and that the other 
forces of each party remain. It is plain, that 
the queen without pawns has not her field en- 
larged, but essentially abridged by the openness 
of the board. She must not, commonly, stand 
on the same open diagonal, or rank or file with 
the king. This is an exclusion from nearly a 
third of the board; and, under the circum- 
stances stated, it would be scarcely possible 
to prevent the uncovered king, in retreat from 
the repeated checks of two rooks and two 
bishops, from doubling on the same line. 
' Ithe rooks are the pieces deriving most ad* 
vantage from open files, while the remaining 
forces exceed the capacity of the field. This 

will 
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will be illustrated if we conceive the idea of 
eight rooks ranged on one side against eight queens. 
It is evident, that the action of the rooks fills 
the whole board, and that the eighth queen 
is worth no more than the eighth rook, because 
she has not a place to stand upon. 

The centre pawns are the most valuable, be- 
cause, advanced to the fourth or fifth square^ 
they cover, from diagonal attacks, the unmoved 
pawns w/iich caoer the castled king. In their pas- 
sage across, the board, their service is greater 
than that of other pawns, in excluding adverse 
action, and in leaving in their rear protected 
lines on which their partisans can form or rally. 

The king^s pawn and queens paum covers^ each, 
pa the average 11,4 squares; a bishop's pawn 
9>7 ; a knight's paxvn 9. The equation for the 
six centre pawns = 10,03. 

Therefore 'Ml = ,16. 

4 

3*. The Dependance of the Pawn fob 
SUPPORT FROM PiECEs IS more constant than 
their obligation to the Pawn for protection. 
One pawn, it is .true, ca^ support another : but 
the safety of a single pawn, or of the last fn a 
chain depends on the aid of apiece, when it is at- 
tacked by the king, or queen, or rook, so as to 

command 
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eominand the next square io its transit. l/b6 
knight^ or bishop, cannot so attack the pawn'iiS 
to command the next square; and can merely 
intercept an unsupported pawn, or force it wben 
something distinct intercepts it. 

This Dependance of the Pawn for support, 
seems to give an unmoved Rook opposed to 
two bodies of three pawns of which one in 
each division shall have advanced two squares, 
a proportion of power something greater thain 
the proportion in the consolidated scale, title 
IX. If the kings be at their original seats> 
that party appears mostly to win which has the 
move. 

As this Dependancy for support arises from 
the limitation of the transit, so the Knight has 
a share of this relative weakness, that is to say, 
it ifnay be so attacked by a single piece in some 
positions, that, although the field be open it 
cannot save itself by removing. Lolli has 
shewn*, that the Knight standing unsupported 
in any angle of the board must foil to the king^ 
attacking diagonally; and to the queen at- 
tacking from any adjoining square; — and stand- 
ing unsupported at some other part of the mar* 

* Osservaziont Teorico^pratiche sopra U Giuoca degli 
Scacchi. Bologna, 1763. p. 417» 

gin. 
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giq, or a siagle square from the margin of the 
boards must fall to the queen attacking close 
ip front. Both the rook and bishop may con* 
fine the Knight in some relations on the open 
board; but^ singly^ cannot force it. 

I conceive these peculiarities in the Pawn and 
ILnight not to den^and any deduction from the 
consolidated measure of their different powers ; 
because those powers include the range of 
transit, and the ordinary distance moved, which 
baye \feen already represented by sums proper* 
tionally small. 

In a diagonal chain of Pawns, the want of 
radical support is frequently counterbalanced 
by the Capacity of Promotion ; so that the pawn 
in the van, though unable to advance without 
los3> shall deter the king or other piece from 
taking that in the rear. 

4°. The Pawn's Capacity of Promotion 
has always a dormant value. But this gives 
the piece no increased, ability to reach the ul- 
timate rank, which must be attained entirely 
through fjucilities for its progress and support 
as 1^ pawn. When it can be certainly calculated 
that the pawn will either replace a piece, or cost 
tbe adversary a piec^ to prevent it, the Capacity 
of Promotion has a positive value. 

TOJL. I. N The 
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The plajer who sacrifices a knight to takef 
three pawns^ gains as much more than the 
knight, as the opening of three files for as tti^ny 
pawns is worth : and^ unless the adversary be int 
a position to draw some immediate ad vantagis fronf 
the superiority of a piece, will generalty wiit. 

A player who is strong in pieces in proportion 
as be is weak in pawns, may oftener succeed by 
bold offensive play, indirectly aiming at the 
pawns^ than by levelling combinations princi* 
pally against them: because a pawn ^ prise 
with a knight or bishop, or with a rook at- 
tacking sideways, liberates itself by moving; 
so that although the pieces assailing connected 
pawns shall exceed by one the number defending 
them, it is difficult to make the superiority bear 
on an individual. As far as practicable, the 
last pawn in an adverse chiain, should be blocked 
by one of the pieces attacking it. 

A pawn may, by position, be worth a knight 
more than a queen. 

5^ Each Rook's Pawn, estimated on the 
principles v:hich have been applied fo the other 
files, is worth about two-thirds of the sum 
placed against the pawn in the first consolidated 
scale— or ,67 in the second scale, where the 
value of a pawn with two rays of action = 1. ' 

6°. Pawns 
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6°. Pawns united om any ©f the six central 
files will generally support the ratio set down 
in the scale, independent of a value for the ca- 
p«city of. promotion. 

A separated pawn, as it cannot furnish 
extra points of support to another, nor derive 
any service from the disbdging faculty of ano- 
ther, while its dependance on pieces for aid is 
greater than subsists in the close relation first 
given to the pawns, must lose by isolation one 
fifth of its ordinary value. This disadvantage 
may, under peculiar circumstances, be com- 
pensated by some independent facility in queen- 
ing, or use in combination. 

The kit^\ or queeiCs pawn, separately con- 
sidered, is seldom worth more than a bishop's 
pawn; or rather the king's bishop's, is prized 
•when the resource of castling is taken under 
cover of it, equally with the king's; and in 
other cases, it may force an exchange with the 
adverse king's pavro. As the queen's bishop's, 
commonly supports and replaces the queen's, it 
is almost identified in value with it. The knight's 
foxm seems to be no otherwise inferior to these, 
than as it does not, when moved out, cover so 
much of the section from diagonal attack. 
A PAWN DOUBLED, or transposed to the van 

or rear of another in making a capture, is the 

K jg most 
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most detrimental on a rook's file; and ihe least 
so when a rook's pawn passes to the knight's 
file^ provided the king be in a different sectiM. 
Two pawns doubled and isolated, are rarely 
worth one and a quarter. If the d^&ubled pawns 
cooperate xvUh one contiguous^ the loss of half a 
pawn may be divided among the three; and 
sometimes they are not inferior to three spread, 
out. See First Essay, Diagram p. IIO. WOA 
Philidor's -4fw%s/s, First Party ; Bote{t)» 

VIII. Circumscribing Faculty. Value in Com- 

bination. Mating Power. 

The Faculty of circumscribing the ^Kir^ in 
space without giving a stale, resides in n<i single 
piece besides the Rook and Q^neen. It flows 
from the range of action ; and would not re- 
quire a distinct estimate^ could the King be 
played like an exchiuigeabile pieoe. When Hisie 
adverse king is not covered by his pieces^ it as 
subservient to prescribing a position to ham, 
and to giving mate. 

The Rook^ unsupported^ can send «it Awo 
lines of impassable space : but when the advent 
king attacks it^ must abandon one^ = \ . IU« 
duced to Ihe General Range of Action r: JSb. 

It requires two BrsHo^^ on adjoining tdia- 

gonals 
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gonals to send out such a line = 1. The pro* 
portion of a single piece = ^5. Reduced = ^4. 

The QuESN, acting as a Rook« unsupported 
against the King^ can maintain., at right angles^ 
two impassable lines^ because the Bishop's 
range in her action prevents the King from 
approaching to disturb her = 2. Reduced = 
. ^4. The diagonal raj is thus included. 

To the King^ already in an angle^ two 
Knights may be opposed so as to confine him 
without giving a stale: but this is measuring 
their strength on partial ground; The King 
should be neither in an angle^ nor at the margin 
of the boards but moving freely in an open 
section before the circumscribing property is 
exerted. It requires two Knights and two 
Pawns^ to present impassable points pf space, 
which ranging together shall form a complete 
line. Not as a specimen of play against an 
unattended king, but to measure the fraction of 
a quality ^— Let the king be moving freely on 
the second rank of his own section; place the 
counter bishop's pawns forward within the 
extent of two moves^ either abreast^ or one 
advanced a square beyond the other; and let 
the knights stand on their files obliquely in the 
rear of the pawns. The line formed is no 
better than that presented by a single rook = 1. 

K 3 Which 
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Which^ distributed among the confederates^ =3 
,24 for the pawns; = ,76 for the knights;— r 
n ,13 for a single pawn; r: ,38 for a knight. 
The relation of ,38 to the Bishop ^s proportion 
is confirmed by noticing, that when a knight 
and bishop combine to give mate, the former 
consumes eleven moves, the latter no more than 
nine. As this faculty regards a crisis, it cannot 
be presumed to be exercised more than once in 
a well-played game. With respect to a com- 
bination entirely of small pieces to circum-? 
scribe the adverse king, it would consume too 
many moves : but when, in consequence of pre- 
vious operations, they possess opportune faci- 
lities io act with capital forces, their part in 
the concert will be proportioned to the results : 

The pawn ,12 

knight ,38 

bishop ----- ,44 

rook - - ,75 

^iiecQ ---,.- 1,4. 

In Combination, the value of a piece wiM 
sometimes participate in the value of the su- 
perior with which it cooperates. Thus a bishop 
and rook win against a rook. When a piece 
can return support, the value of one ray of 
action will be doubled. The relation of mu- 

tual 
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tual support will occur, in propoxtioa as a 
piece partakes the mode in which another acts. 
Thus the pawn has a slendej affinity wkh the 
l)ishop and queen. The knight with no 4>tber 
piece ; nor can a knight sqpport a knight, when 
the qfiisnsive action of both is directed to the 
9ame point : but their mutual support for mere 
defence is not easily dissolved by a superior. 
The bishop combines well with the pawn de- 
fensively ; and with the queen in attacks The 
jrook with the queen; and no piece so well 
with one of its own class. The queen sup* 
ported against the king, returns support, ex* 
xept to the knight. The increase in the force 
of a piece by combination, will generally cor- 
respond with the ratio of its separate value. 

The Matihg Poweii is to be considered 
either with respect to a contested field ; or to 
that stage in which a remnant of force is acting 
against a single king. Unless the chief object 
of attack be impeded by his own men, it requires 
at least two cooperating pieces to give mate. 
The force of the check, in limiting the king^s 
retreat, ' or denying him any, depends upon the 
number of contiguous pomts which the rays of 
Action can touch, -r taking the position of the 
f hedged king as one point, and counting every 
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square in contact which the piece equally com« 
mands. The Queen^s eminent strength is dis- 
played as much in giving mate, as in the fi«Id 
of capture and reprisal. To enable any other 
piece to effect the decisive stroke/ a greater 
number of facilities, arising either from the 
cooperation of partizans, or the obstruction of 
the adverse king by his own pieces, must con* 
spire in proportion to the assailant *s class. As 
the Knight cannot check in contact; so it is 
the only piece, which can give a smothered mate 
properly so called. 

When an unattended king is to be mated, 
the Queen has a surplus of power. The Rook 
can give the same mate less expeditiously. It 
might be expected that any two minor pieces 
whose coadded powers equalled the power of 
the Rook should also decide the game against 
a single king. It remains to be explained, 
why two Knights want something of the ne- 
cessary force. Any definite quantity of power 
divided between two pieces, when exerted for 
defence, is more difficult to overcome than the 
same quantity in an individua.1, because two 
distinct points may be supported. But in 
offence^ the advantage is inverted ; because the 
attacking force is transported in half thenumbar 

of 
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of moVes^ so tbftt tbe assailed ha» his (im^ to 
inamfeutre for escape. Another reason i^pplyin^ 
peeuliarly to the knight compared with tlie . 
rook> is^ that in proportion as the board ii 
oprD, the rook has a more extensiTe range ; and 
the knight's vaulting motion is a diminished 
benefit ; for which one sixth may be added to 
the relative power of the rook. 

It appears from a situation submitted^ .as a 
problem*, to Lolli by his learned friend 
Taruffi, Professor of Philosophy, Medicine, 
and the Belles Lettres at Bologna, that two 
Knights can give mate,-*provided the king 
confined to defence have a pawn which the 
stronger party can manage, or may neglect, 
while preparing to mate. The pawn must be 
at liberty whenever its king cannot move ; and 
it must not be requisite to take it to prevent 
it from queening. Otherwise the knights can- 
not press with their chief on the enemy so as to 
win, but may easily give a stale. 

To mate the king, as his position be in the 
angle, or at the margin, or in the area of the 
board,— ^while his seat is battered, three, ox five. 



* II t. 



* In the Work above quoted^ p. 38((. 

or 
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or eight contiguous points must be blockep 
or COMMANDED. No single piece can attack 
the king, and command every point in hi» 
transit. Hence the mating property is a com* 
bination of the powers of Transitiye Attack and 
Range of Action exerted by two pieces or ipore* 
To mate alone is not a property, but an accid^t 



IX. Consolidated Scales^ 

The powers which have been separately found 
for each piece, require to be added together^ 
as they result under the titles-^Ifl. General 
range of action^^lY. General facility of transit 
—V. Power of transitive attack — VI. Dislodging 
faculty/ — VII. Extra points of support, includ- 
ing the covering value of the pawn— yiJI. OW 
cumscribing pozpp^. 



Pawn 


Knight 


Bishop 


fiook 


Qufsen 


% 


5,25 


7,3 


10,52 


17,18 


h 


4,92 


7,02 


9,96 


16,59 


2> 


'6,01 


6,47 


Ih 


23,9 


,82 


2,83 


1,05 


2,9 


4,74 


, ,32^ 


,23 


,21 


y05 


•■ • • • 


,16 


• • - • 




• • • • 


V V M « 


,12 


,38 


' ",4V 


,75 


1,4 


6)42 


19,62 


22,49 


35,18 


63,81 



HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

J VII. 

VIII. 



First 
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First Comsoudated Scale. 

If the totals just obtained, be diyided by 
0^805 the ratio which the open range of the queen 
bears to the total flowing from that basis, the 
scale will have a common relation to the ca- 
pacity of the field. 

Pawn 2,8^. 

knight 7, 

bishop 8, 

rook 12,5 

queen .... 23,75. 

The capacity of the field is 64. The forces 
originallj on the board, amount to 190,14. 
Consequently, while they remain entire, the 
two parties act in a space not e:i:ceeding one 
third of ike range of the whole. This most 
represses the capital pieces. Till the two sets 
fue attenuated by exchanges to 106, the 
Knight will haye a comparative power slightlj 
ei:ceeding tha( in the tabljes. 

Secovd Consolidated ScAtfi. 

It will simplify the proportions, to use the 
quantity of the pawn as a common divisor, 
thus making the smallest s^m a unit. 

Pawn 
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Pawn 1, 

knight 3,05 

bishop - - - - 3,5 

rook 5,48 

queen - - - - - 9,94. 

The rook's pawn is commonly worth no more 
than ,67. The value '' V common to one of 
the six centre pawns, had been calculated on the 
assumption, that a pawn remains on one of the 
adjoining files. The value may be much aug- 
mented by facilities for the promotion of the 
pawn; and it may be diminished by isolation, 
and by being doubled on another pawn, as has 
been particularly stated in title VII. 4. 6. 

As the knight and bishop are indifferently 
lexchanged by the best players, the slight ge- 
neral superiority which has come out for the 
comparative value of the bishop, may appear 
to controvert experience. How shall we re* 
concile the theory with the practice? A solution 
is found in the simple worth of a move. A 
knight can seldom attack a bishop without 
making at least two moves:— Now if the 
bishop have made but one, should an exchange 
succeed, the difference in value taken has cost 
a move. Adverting to the same expense to 
save this difference in value,— Unless the bishop 

be 



f: 
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be wanted for a specific purpose ipphich can he 
effected in a new position, it is rarely expedient 
to withdraw it from the attack of a knight, 
especially if the assailed be already supported* 
On the contrary, if a bishop travel in pursuit 
of exchange with a knight, so that the balance 
of a move is against the player, it is generally 
attended with some detriment. A move is in- 
valuable in a decisive position ; but the wjortji 
of a move is not easily «neasured prior to any 
other advantage. The difference between' ft 
knight and a bishop, is nearly half a pawn; 
and practice indicates this to be the worth of a 
move. 

Philidor's practical display of comparative 
force, vol. ii. p. 2T9, confirms the scale, a* 
qualified under title YIII. mating fower^ 
The following propositions, equally ascertained 
by experiment, are from Lolli: but, like all 
general rules, are liable to exception, when 
there is some distinct advantage or disadvantage 
arising from position. 

Indecisive Disparities. 

A rook drazBS the game against two knights and s 
bishop. 

Two knights, or a bishop and a knight, draw against a 
rook and a bishop. 

Tw* 
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Tuo bishqpt draw agftinst the queen, proyided their king 
te in an angle, and they coTer and rest upon him. 
Two rooks draw against the queen and a bishop. 



Decisive Disparities. 

The queen wins against two knights, or against a knight 
and a bishop. 

Two rooks win against two knights, or against a knight 
Sttd a bishop, or agdnst two bishops. 

Two rooks with a bishop^ or with a knight, win against 
tte queen. 



The 



1 



The remaining Models in the Introbuction^ 
are from Italian a^id other Masters, whose 
Names are sutgoined. TTiis Acknowledgment 
is due to the Inventor or Efdarger of each Es> 
ample. The Notes are parOy derived from 
61AMBATI8TA LoLLi, and partly supplied ly 
the Writer of the Introduction. 



JFouttt 
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ifottttb €0isap^ 

From Lolli, p. 140. 

L 
W. King's pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square*. 

2. 
W. Q. pawn ? square^. 
B. CL bishop to Q. knight's 2d. 

3. 
W. K. bishop to tiie queea^s 3d. 

B^ ^. %m^i t9 Ql. bis^bop's ^ (#). 

4. 
W. Q. bishop to the king's 3d. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

6. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. bishop to K. knight's 2d; 

6. 
W. K. knight to K. bishop's 3d. 
B. The same. 



" 



* The error of the Black consists in this opening, wUch is 
not to be imitated, because it is unsafe, 

(a) In the first Back Game, K, B.pawn 2 squares » 

7.W. 
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7. 
W. Q. bishop's pawn 9 squares. 
B. The king eastles^. 

8- 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. The M^it<i 

should castle on the queen's side ; and^ 

by advancing the pawns on the othet 

wing, he will have a safe gamcj and a 

good attack. 



v6i; I. FIRST 
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FIRST BACK GAME, 

On the Third Move of the Black. . 

3. 

B. K. bishop's pawn 2 squares. 

[The White should answer this move by 
pushing the K. b. pawn one square. Al- 
though it may deceive a bad player to 
take with the K. pawn, yet should the 
Black, instead of playing as in the se- 
cond back game, adopt the defence which 
LoLLi has indicatedj he will have the 
better game.] 

4. 

W« The'K. pawn takes the pawn. 

K. The Q, bishop takes the K. kn. pawn. 

5. 
W. The queen gives check. 
B. K. kn. pawn interposes. 

W. The K. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. K. bishop to K. knight's 2d (Jb). 



(b) lathe third Back Game^ K^knight toK. bishop' 1 3d. 
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7. 
W. The K. pawn takes the rook's pawo^ dis* 

covering check. 
B. The king to his bishop's square. 

8. 
W. The queen to adverse K. knight's 3d. 
B. The Q. bishop takes the rook. 

9. 
W. The pawn takes the knight^ making a 

ROOK^> and giving check. 
B. The rook takes the new-made rook. 

10. 
W. K. knight to the rook's ad. 
B. The queen to the king's square. The Black 
has obtained a rook for a knight and 
a pawn. 



* Facendone un rocco. Lolli. The rule laid down by 
Ob able master is, that the queen will not admit a cpm. 
panion in the field. 



• S SECOND 
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SECOND BACK GAME, 

On the Sixth Move of the Black. 

6. 

B. K. knight to K. bishop's 3d. 

7. 
W. The K. pawn takes the rook's pawD> dis-^ 

covering check. . 
B. The knight takes the queen. 

8. 
W. '[j^be K. bishop to adverse K. knight's 3d^ 

giving check-mate. 

LoLLi derives this branch of the 

game from Greco* 



iFtfti^ 
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iTiftJb ^Mttg. 

LoLLi^ p. 141j quotes Saltio for this example : 

it is also in Greco. 

1. 

W. The king's pawn 2 squarei. 
B. The king's pawn 1 square*. 

2. 
W. Q. pawn 8 squares. 
B. Q. h. pawn 1 square. 

3. 
W. K. bishop to the queen's Sd. 
B. K. bishop to the king's 2d (a). 

4. 
W. K. knight to his bis^hop's 3d. 
B. The same. 

5. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squsrei. 
B. The king castles. 



mmmm^^mm 



^ThisitepiBrsdiadfylMd. 

(a) Geeco auilses ihi BlacM dfifeck first iHtK iYAt Msliop^ 
snd on tiMf Wkif»> lfll«i]KMiig €tif fttmi, aest the bishop 
fe*re«' 

p3 6-W. 
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6. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. knight to the queen^s 4th. 

7. 
W. The K. bishop takes the rook's pawn^ 

checking. 
B. The king ti^kes the bishop. 

8. 
W. The K. knight gives check. 
B. The king to his knight's square (hj. 

9. 
W. The queeh to adverjie K. rook's 4th. 
B. The K. bishop takes the knight. 

10. 
W. The K. r. pawn takes the bishop. 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 

11. 
W, The doubled pawn 1 square. 
B. The queen may protract the mate one hope- 
less turn^ by saicrificing herself. Greco 
has been closely followed after the 
fifth move^ because he castles as in 
England. 



(ft) If the bishop now take tiie knight, the king, on the 
discovered check, may go, to his kiughf^ Si He wonld 
,>e maUd at th» Utl^ moYe^ Vk tfce centra of the board. 
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Gomito of Damiamo from Lolli, p. 245. 

1. 

W. The king's pawn 2 squares^ 
B. The same. 

2. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. K. b. pawn 1 square^. , 

3. 
W. The K knight takes the pawn. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d (a). 

4. 
W. K. knight returns to the bishop's 3d. 
B. The queen takes the pawn^ checking. 

5. 
W. The bishop interposes. The White has a 
superior situation. 



* A weak move ; and Ui sapport the king's p4wn thns^ 
is mostly a perfidious expedient. Howcyer, the same moye, 
owing to a different relation, is gopd in the queen's Gambit^ 
and in one or two other cases to be discriminated by the 
practised player, 

(a) In the first back game, the hUhop*$ pawn takes iha 
knight. 

o 4 FIRST 
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FIRST BACK GAME, 

On the Third Move of the Black. 

3. 
B. The K* b. pawn takes the knight. 

4. 
W. The queen gives check. 
B. The K. kn. pawn interposes (c). 

5. 
W^ The queen -takes the K. pawn* checkr 

iiig. 
B. The queen interposes. 

6. 
W. The queen takes the rook. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d (b). 

7. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
jB» The queen takes the pawn, giving check. 



* 11 ■ 



{#) In the second Back Game, the king U his Hc<md 

(h) If, instead, his queen takes the pawn checking, y«iur 
kfti(( Titircs to the queen's squajre. 



8.W. 
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a 

W. The Q. bishop interposes. 

B. K. knight to adverse knight's 4th (c)« 

9. 
Vf. Q. knight \j^ bishop's 3d. 
B. The queen takes the Q. b. pawn. 

10. 
W. Q. knight to adverse queen's 4th. 
B. The K. knight takes the bishop. 

11. 
W. The queen gives check. 
B. The king to his queen's square. 

12. 
W. The queen gives check, at adverse K. 

knight's 4lfa. 
B. The king returns to his square. 

13. 
W. The queen takes the knight^ checking. 
B. The king to his queen's square^ or bisbdp'$ 
Sd. 

yj. The Q. rook to Q. bishop's square. In the 
following variations, all the contest 
lies in one amf^U or amner. Hence tlie 
term Gomito. 

Ill I I— *— ^ite. 

(c) Tke Author of tiie latiDdaclion husapiriM Unt mw 
mainipg moTei. 

S£CON£t 
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SECOND BACK GAME, 

On the Fourth Move of the Black in the preceding 

Back Game. 

4. 
B. The king to his second square. 

5. 

f 

W. The queen takes the K. pawn, checking. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

6. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 
B. The Q. pawn interposes (a). 

7. 
W. The K. bishop takes the pawn, and checks. 
B. The king to his knight's 3d. 

8. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. bishop to the queen's 3d. 

9. 
W. The K. r. pawn checks. 
B. The king to bis rook's 3d. 



(a) The oonclasion is supplied from Greco. Without 
pursuing this step, Lolli recommends it as a better de. 
iBBce than that in the third back game. But to move the 
tsing rather protracts his defeat. 

10. w. 
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10. 
W. Q. pawn 3 squares^ discovering cheek. 
B. K. kn. pawn interposes, 

11. 

W. The queen takes the rook^ in Greco ; and 
gives an ingenious mate in four 
moves afterwards. But> where pawns 
are allowed to take in passing, the 
rook's pawn should take^ discovering 
double cheeky and the mate will be 
given two moves sooner, 



THIRD 



9i>^ 
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THIRD BACK GAME, 

On the Sis^h Move of the Black, in the Second 

Back Game. 

6. 
B« The king to his knight's 3d. 

7. 
W. The queen to adverse K. bishop's 4th, 

giving check*. 
B. The king to his rook's Sd. 

8. 
W. Q. pawn 3 squares, discovering check. 
B. K. kn. pawn interposes. 

9. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The queen to the king's 2d (a). 

10. 
W. The K. bishop takes the pawn, checking. 
B. The king to his knight's 2d. 



* Rui LoPEZ) a Spanish Writer^ wins by playing, instead, 
ih%K. r. pawn2 squares^ But Iiolli shews Damiano'f* 
method to be more simple and expeditious. 

(a) If, instead, he push the Q. pawn 2 squares, you play 
the queen to adverse K. bishop's 2d. 

U. W. 
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IL 

W. The bishop takes the queen. 
B. The bish(^ takes the bishop. 

13. 
W. The queen checks^ at adverse K. bishop's 

HA. 
B. The king removes. 

13- 
W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

W. The K. kn. pawn gives check, 
B. The K. bishop takes it. 

15. 
W. The K. r. pawn takes the bishop, giving 

and discovering check. 
B. Thi^ k|ng takes the pawn* 

16. 
W. The K. rook checks^ at adverse rook's Mbu 
B. The king to adverse knight's 4th. 

17, 
W. TheJK* bifhop give? chQck-mate. 



^ctientlb 
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From the Anonymous Modenese^ Lolli,p*^6^. 

The Black Moving first. 
1. 

B. The king's pawn 2 squares. 
W. The same. 

B. K. knight to the bishop's 3d «. 
W. Q. knight to the bishop's 3d. 



* LoLLi's book 18 ia effect a joint work ; as it contains 
a Practical Treatise of Defence against the Advantage of 
the Movej by the Anonymous Modenesb. l^ese masters 
term a party thus opened and defended, describing the first 
three moTeSi the piano game. 

At the second more, the following question demands an 
answer :-— ^^ When the king's pawn b attacked by the ad* 
*' Terse knight, should it be sustained by the .queen^s. pawn, 
« or by the queen's knight ; or, leaying it exposed, should 
<^ the king's bishop's pawn be mored two squares ?" Phi« 
LiDOR replies : '^ By the queen's pawn." See his Third Party ^ 
First Back Game, Corrected Variation. Lolli and the 
Anonymous Modenese answer : ^' By the queen's knight.^ 
See the present example. Greco appears to rely on a distinct 
countermove, <^ King's bishop's pawn two squares." See 
the Eighth Essay in this Introduction^ 

3. B. 
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3. 

B. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4th. 
W. The same. 

4. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. K. knight to the bishop's Sd. 

B. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
W, The K. pawn takes it. 

6. 
B. The Q. b. pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 

7. 
B. The Q. bishop interposes. 
W. The bishop takes the bishop^ checking. 

8. 
B. The Q. knight takes the bishop. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

9. 
B. The K. pawn takes the pawn (a). 
W. The K. knight takes the pawn. 

10. 
B. The queen to her knight's 3d. 
W. Q. knight to the king's 2d. 

The MoDENESE pronounces this to be 
equal game. 



"#" 



(o) la the Buck Game, K. pmn 1 ifiutre. ■ •. 

BACK 
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BACK GAME, 

On the Ninth Move of the Black. 

B. K. pawn 1 square. 

W. The Q. pawn takes the bishop. 

10. 
Bl The K. pawn takes the knight. 
W. The queen takes the K. pawn. 

11. 
B. The queen checks^ at her king's '2d. 
W. The queen interposes^ at her king's 2d (6). 

12. 
B. The queen takes the queen^ checking. 
W.* The knight takes the queen (c). 

13. 
B. The Q. knight takes the pawn. The isolated. 
pawn is perhaps rather more than 
compensated by the forwardness of 
the pieces : but there is no material 
inequality. 



• (b) LoLLi is a correct player, yet no moye should be 
adopted from him without circumspection, on every side, 
avit mmy depend on the latitude in his form of castling. 
Thus he directs the queen's bishop to cover^ whkh would 
ke immediately f oiced on an English hoard. 

(c) Rather Jailer %»Uh thaking^ as in Variation. 

VARIATION 
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VARIATION 

On tht Back Game. 
\% 

W. The king takes the queen« 

13. 
B. The Q. knight takes the pawn« 
W. Q. bishop to adverse K. knighfs 4fth. 

14. 
B. K. knight to adverse king's 4tfa. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. 

15. 
B. The K. knight takes the bishop* 
W. The knight checks ; and| next vioTe» takes 
the Q. rook. Circumstances are favour- 
able for trying the strength of a rook 
«Dd a pawn against two knights. 



L. 
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From Greco. 

Tkt Black moving firsts 

> 
1. 

B- King's pawn 1 square. 
W. The same. 

% 

B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
W. K. b. pawn 3 scjuares*. 

■ ■■ • 3. '. ■ • ■ •' 
B. The K. knight takes the pawn (a). 
W. The qiieea to the kind's 2d. • 






» • • 



1 ♦ 



i . " ' 



4~ 



* If all the subsequent moyes could be relied on as correct, 
ibis example would prove, that there is a second valid de. 
fence^ and that the attack is not safe. But the Author of 
the Introduction is inclined to think, ^hat this ingenious 
game must not be received as a guide, although it well 
deserves to be examined. He has subjoined the sketch of a 

Tariation. 

, . » 

(a) In the second Back Game, from Gkeco, the K. pawn 
takes. 



»* 



4, B, 
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& The queen gives check. 

W. The K. kn. pawn interposes. 

5. 
B. The K. knight takes the knight's pawn. 
W. The queen takes the pawn, checking. 

6. 
B. TheK. bishop interposes {bj, 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3A. 

7. 
B. The queen to her K. rook's 4th. 
W. Hie queen takes the K. kn. pawn. 

8.' 
B. The knight takes the rook. 
W. The queen takes the rook, checking. 

9. 
B. The K. bishop interposes. 
' W, The queen gives icheck. 

10. 
B. The queen takes the queen. 
W. The K. b. pawn takes the queen^ 

II, 
B. K. bishop to Q. bishop^s 4^b. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 



(6) In tht first Back Game from GtiECOp thie king to the 
veil's 9quare^ 

f % \% B, 



m 
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12. 



B. K. bishop to Q. knigbtS 3d. 
W. K. bishop to K. knight's 2d. Mi|st A^in n 
piece. 



^fGHfa £^^.«V. Sl^ 



iflRBT B^ACK OAMB, 

On Me Stxth Mtfte «/ th» Blktk. 

6. 

B. The king Uf the qd«at'« sqiMire. 
W. K. knight to his hishop'ft dd. 

1 
B. The quMtt tti ihe K. rook's 4ih. 
W. The K. r.>ii^» tiikes <be kitight. 

SL 
B. The queen takes the riiok, 
W. The K. knight to adrerae knight's 4fh. 

9. 
B. The queen rittirM tib her K. r^ok't 4tb. 
W. The knight gives cheek, at adrel'stf king's 
3d. 

10. 
B. The Q. paM^n takes the knight. 
W. The queen takes th< queen. 



«• 



p 3 SECQNS) 
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SECOND BACK GAME, 

' On the Third Mwoe •f the Bladki 

3. 
B. The K. pawn takes the paws. 
W, K. pawn I square. 

4. 
B. K. knight to adverse king's 4tb» 
W. K. knight to the bishop's 3d. . 

5. 
B. K. kn. pawn 2 squares^ 
W. Q. pawn J square. 

B. K. knight to Q. bishop's 4tfa. 
W* Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

7. 
B. Q. knight to Q. rook's 3d. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
B. K. bishop to the knight's 2d. [He should 

rather play the K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

See Sketch of a variation.^ 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 

9. B. 
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9. 
B. Q. pawn I square. 
W. Q. bishop to the knight's 2d. 

10. 
B. The Q. pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The knight takes the Q. pawn. 

11. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 

12. 
B. Cl. knight to the queen's 2d. 
W. K. bishop to adverse Q. knight's 4th. 

13. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 

14. 

« 

B. The Q. knight takes the knight. 

W. Greco directs the pawn to take the Q. kn. 
pawn^ discovering check, and after- 
wards wins by a long train of moves. 
But if the white, instead, push the 
pawn on the queen, discovering check, 
he must immediately win the queen 
for a bithc^. 






p 4 SKETCH 
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SKETCH OF A VARIATION, 

I 

In thg second Back Gsm%^ on the Eigkih Movecf tke 

Black. 

B. K. kn, pawn 1 square. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares {a). 

9. 
B. The pawn takes the knight, 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 

10. 
B. The queen to the king's 2d. 
W. The K. bishop takes the pawn. 

(cr) It appears that j&a have not a better an^ve ; for 

- W. q, kaight t» tM quo^f 4th. 

B. Q. b. pawn 2 squares*. 
'W'. f he pawn takes the pawn. 

10. 
B. The K. bishop taket the pawa. 
W. Q. bishop to the knight's 2d. 

11. 
B. Th» queen gives check, at adverse K* rook's 4ihy and has 
obvionsly the best game. 

*- II. B. 
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11. 

B. K. r. pawn 1 square, 
W. Q. pawn 1 iquare« 

12. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W^ <^. ktfighi to tlie qneen's 8d. 

13. 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares. Or, as below. 
W. Q. b. pawn 2 squares. 

14. 
B. Q. bishop to the kind's 3d. 
W. K. bishop to the quesfa'a 3cL 



t ' 



The first player has gained a knight for 
apaWift; but hot without lo»ng some- 
thing in position. 



Or, 



13. 

B. The K. knight takes the pawn, 
W. The pawn taIi0B the knight 

14. 
B. The queen takes the pawn. 
W. Q. rook. to the qiieen'i square. 

15. 
B. The queen takes the Q. pawn. Or, as below. 
W. Q. knightto the king's 4th. 

16. B. 
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16. 

B» The queen gives check. . . -^ . I 

W. The Q. b, pawn interposet. ' r ' ^ . .7 

17. 
B. The queen to adverse Q. cook's 4th.' * -^ 
W. The Q. knight cfhecks^ at adt^ie fS^: Innluifts^ 
3d. 

B. The king to his 2d square. • . 

W. Q. bishop to K. bishop's 4th. 

19: 

B. K. bishop to the k&igfat's ^. . . ' 

W. The queen to her 3d square* 

This is not so well for the firsit player as 
the preceding. 



Or, 





15. 


B. 
W. 


Q. pawn 2 squares. ' .' • 
The K. pawn takes the Q. pawn^ jn passii^. 

16. 


B. 


The K. bishop takes the paWD. > f ' :{ 
The Q. bishop takes the bishop^ , . . 

17. 


B. 
W. 


The queen takes the bishop. UK 
The knight to his king's 4th.. ' C. >/ 

18. B. 
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la 

B. The queen to her K. knight's 3d. 
W. K. bishop to the queen's 3d. 

19- 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
W. The knight to his K. knight's 3d. . 

This seems to be nearly even. 
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Conciu0ion* 

IN the former tAitittt of thfe w«k, the 
author took occasion to introduce^ with a game 
of Philidor^ somei ab^drtfttidiK CHt the critical 
situations^ into which an inexperienced player 
may get^ from attempting that master's mode 
of managing the pawns, on account of the 
address and ability which a successful pursuit 
of it requires. The difficulty is, should the 
adversary abandon the direct mode of opposition 
with his own pawns^ to guard against the fa* 
cility which he thereby obtains, of employing 
a great number of pieces in forcing the position 
of your king. This inconvenience is to be pre« 
-vented, without relinquishing the defence of 
the pawns, or ultiniately failing in tbeir pro- 
motion, but there is danger, in pursuing any 
plan intensely, of acquiring a manner. The 
judicious player will avail himself of the mas* 
terly instructions which Philidor gives for 
the conduct of the pawns ; without reposing on 
his system on all occasions ; adopting such modes 
of it as are proved to involve no defeat when 
scieQtifically counteracted ; and obstructing, or 
* ' ' ^'*^ - Gonniymg 



•V 
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oonntviog at its trial on himfelf, ( to far as is 
eonsistept with preserving a position at iaast 
equal, ) as it is Ihe forte or the failing «f the 
pereon who would practise it. The models of 
CuffNiKOHiiii and SAivio, requiring great 
stores of resource to prevent the adventurer 
froni suffering by enterprise^ will in practice 
be equally delicate to follow. The spirit of 
these apeomplished specimeos is what you should 
endeavour to seise. In opposition to any pro* 
ject^ to adhere invariably to the routine of 
moves in the best treatises is ineligible; for 
iostauce, if JO^ were to imitate exactly the se« 
cond mover in the first party of Pmilioor, an 
inferior player might beat you by rote. Tlie 
student will^ in counteraction^ observe where 
he can vary with advantage^ or without in- 
creasing the disadvantage of being confined 
sometime to defensive steps by playing against 
the move. Thus, while with a mixture of 
prudence and spirit, you do not disdain to adopt 
from edited forms steps that are suited to the 
situation; the features of your play will be im- 
pressed with the character of your own powers; 
and you will guard against a habit of moving 
in a mechanical series^ as if you wanted that 
promptness which should conform itself to all 
circumstances. 

' a 

You 
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You may plaj the game of Hannibal or 
Fabius. If jrou haye naturally a. disposition 
for. enterprise^ and are fertile in expedients^ the 
exercise of invention may prevent an adversary 
of slower parts from prosecuting those syste- 
matic plans^ which he has tried and proved. 
If^ on the contrary^ your abilities are rather 
solid than splendid, you will, even in those 
speculations into which a player of an opposite 
turn will sometimes draw you, steer as near as 
possible to the shore of certainty, never launch- 
ing into a new track without deliberation. But 
whether your ingenuity expatiate, or your judg- 
ment preponderate, your best guide will be 
experience. If you unite both, you will not 
want, though you will excuse, the officiousnesi^ 
of advice. 
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THE GAME OF CHESS, 



Bt Mr. PHILIDOR. 



TO WHICH AftE ADDED, 

» < 

SfeVERAL parties/ PJi/VVED BY THE 
AUTHPK BLINDFOLD, 

AGAINST . 

THREE ADYERSARIflS. 
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9 Bm (ZEpttton^ 

friTH COBRECTIONS BY THE EDITOR^ 
CaiETLT KSOAROIXG THE PERSPICUITY OF THE UUfOUA«fi. 



Ltuiimus effigiem belli. Vida, 






SLrmtttiiitmttiu 

It is to be remarked^ that^ in the Notes, the 
reader is addressed as the player supposed to 
moTe the white pieces; and, to avoid ambi- 
guity, the player of the blacks, an imaginary 
antagonist of the reader, is spoken of in the 
third persim. 
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ANALYSIS 



OF 



CHESS. 



PHILIDOR'S OWN GAMES. 

Sitat Part;. 
1. 

W. King's pawn 2 squares. 
B. The same. 

% 
W. K. bishop to hir Q. bishop's 4th. 
B. The same. 

S. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. ki^ght to his bishop's Sd. 
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4. 

W. Q. pawn 2 squares (a); 
B; The pawn takes the pawn. 

5. 
W. The pawn takesthe pawn (6). 
B. The bishop to his Q. knight's 3d (c). 



(a} This pawn is pushed to its extent for two reasons : 
— to hinder the adverse king's bishop from attacking your 
kingls bishop's pawn ; — and to bring the strength of your 
pawns into the centre of the board. 

(6) When yon haye two centre pawns in the present 
situation, you must take care not to push either of them, 
before your adversary proposes to exchange: which you will 
then avoid, by pushing forwards the attacked pawn. 

(c) If, instead of withdrawing, this bishop gives check, 
you cover with the Q. bishop ; and if he exchange, yon 
take his bishop with your knight, yoa will then defend your 
king's pawn. Thus far Philidor. The Modsnese, in a 
letter to Lolli, p. 365, proposes that the Black should 
play as follows : 

Bl The K. btthop gives check. 

W. The Q. bishop interposes. 

B. The bishop takes the bishop, checking. 

7. 

W. The knight takes the bishop. 

B. Q. pawn 3 squares. This causes the white K« pawn fo 
be taken off by an inevitable exchange* The Modi* 
2iS8E considers that the position will then be equal. 

6. W- 



6; 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's Si. 
B. The kiog castles. 

7. 
W. King's knight to his king's 2d (rf). 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W. K. bishop to his queen's Sd (tf ). 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

W. K. pawn 1 square^ 

B. K. knight to his king's square* 

10. 
W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 
fi. K. b. pawn 1 square (/). 



{d) Before the bishop's pawn has been poshed two 
squares, ayoid playing the knight to the bishop's $dy when 
it Will answer equally to play him any where else ; for the 
obstruction giyen by the knight to the motion of the pawn, 
is sometimes*inconyenient. 

(e) The bishop retires, to avoid being attacked by the Q. 
pawn, because that would force you to take his pawn with 
yours, and separate your pawns. 

(/) He plays this to give an opening to the f ook ; and 
this cannot be hindered, whether he or yon take. 

« 2 11. w. 
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11. 

W. The queen to her Sd square (g). 
B. The pawn takes the pawn {k). 

12. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. Q. hishop to his king's 3d {%). 

13. 
W. K. knight to K. hishop's 4th (k); 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 



(g) Yott should not take ihe offered pawn, because your 
K. pawn would then lose its file ; whereas, leaving yours 
to be taken, yon supply its place with the Q. pawn, and 
sustain that afterwards with the K. b. pawn. Th^se two 
pawns united will undoubtedly win the game. 

{h) He takes the pawn to pursue his design of giring an 
opening to his rook. 

(i) He plays this bishop to increase the security of his 
queen's pawn, and to enable him to push afterwards his 
queen's bishop's pawn: you could, it is true, oblige him 
to double a pawn in the knight's file, by taking his king's 
bishop with your queen's bishop, but this would make an 
opening to his king's rook : besides a double pawn, when 
connected with others^ as his would be, may be manceuvred 
without disadvantage. In the first back game, he iakes 
your queefi*s bishop with that of his king. 

(k) Your king's pawn being as yet in no danger, your 
knight attacks his bishop> in order to take him, or force 
him to remove. 

14. W. 
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14. 

W. The Q. bishop takes the bishop (IJ. 
B. The pawn takes the bishop. 

16. 
\y. The king castles with his rook {mj. 
B. CL knight to the queen's 2d« 

U. 
W. The K. knight takes the bishop. 
B. The queen takes the knight, 

17. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. knight to Q. bishop's 2d. 

18. 
W. Q. rook to its king's square* 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square (n). 



(Ij It is dangerous to let the adverse king's bishop com- 
mand the diagonal of your king's bishop's pawn ; and there- 
fore, when yonr queen's, pawn cannot form a. bar to his 
action, it is aecessary to oppose him with your queen's 
bishop, and to ezchanj^ him for that piece at a suitable 
opportunity. 

(vi) You castle on that side, in order to susttdn your 
king's bishop's pawn, which you will advance two squares 
as soon as your king's pawn is attacked. 

<ft) He is forced to push tius, to hinder your king's 
bishop's {wwn from attacking his queen, which would give 
you two ptwm in a front line ^;>on his field. 

« 3 19. W. 
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19. 

W. K* r. pawn 1 square {o). 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

20. 
W. The knight to his king's 4th. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square (p). 

21. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. The 1st of the double pawns 1 square. 

22. 
W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares, 
B. K. knight to his queen^s 4th. 

23. 
W. The knight to the K. knight's 3d {q). 
B. K. knight to adverse king's 3d (r). 



' (o) To enable you to pusli the king's Icnigbt's pawn to 
its extent, 

(pj To prerent yonr knight from entering his game, and 
forcing hi; queen to remove, which would immediately 
make an opening for your pawns. 

(q) To enable yourself to push your king's bishop's pawn 
next^ which will be then supported by three pieces, the 
rook, the bishop, and the knight. 

(r) He thus prepares to cut off the oommunicatioB be. 
tween your' pieces, and break the strength of your pawns; 
which he would do^ by ^pushing his king's knight's pawn; 
but yoil prevent his olj^ct, l^y sacrificing your rook. 

24. W. 



24. 
W. The Q. rook takes the knight 
B. The pawn takes the rook* 

W. The queen takes the pawn. v 

B* The Qj. rook takes the rook's pawn. 

26, 
W. The rook to its king's square {s)» 
B« The queen takes the Q. knight's pawn* 

27. 
W. The queen to her king's 4th. 
B. The ^ueen to hejr king's 3d (t), 

28. • a 

W,. K. b^ pawp I square. 
B* The pawn take? the pawn. 

29. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn^. 
B. 7*he quei^ to her 4th jsquare (u\ 

30. 
W. The queen takes the queen^ 
B. The pawn takes the queen. 



(#) To support your lung's pawn, which would be left 
vithoat adequat^ support, were jou to push jrour king's 
bishop^s pawn. 

(/) The queen returns, to prefr^ni check-mate. 

(ti) Offering to exclmage, to destroy the possibiiity of 
ir^epk-mate by your bishop and queei|# 

«? 4 21, W, 
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31. 
W. The bishop takes the pawn in his way. 
B. The knight to his «^d square. 

S2. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square (x). 
6. Q. rook to adverse Q. knight's 2d. 

S3. 
W. The bishop to the queen's 3d. 
6. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

34. 
W. The bishop to adverse K. bishop's 4th (j/). 
B. The knight to adverse Q. bishop's 4th. 

35. 
yV. The knight to adverse K. rook's 4th. 
B. The K. rook gives check. 



(x) It is material to obserre, that when your bishop^ 
runs upon nrhite squares, you mast put your pawns upon 
black; or, if the bishop runs upon black squares, then 
keep the pawns upon white ; by which method the bishop 
prevents the adversary's pieces from intruding between your 
pawns. This rule is hardly ever to be dispensed with, in 
case you attack, and have some pawns advanced ; but, in 
case of A defence, the rule must be reversed, and the pa^ms 
set upon the bishop's colour. 

Of) Here is an illustration of the above note: if your 
bishop ran black, the adversary's king might insinaate be* 
tween your two pawns, 

36. W. 
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36. 

Sy. The bishop interposes^ at his knight's 4th, 
B. The knight to adverse queen^s 2d. 

37. 
W. The K. pawn gives check, 
B. The king to his knight's 3d (z). ^ 

38. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The rook to its K. bishop's square; 

39. 
W. The knight checks, at his K. bishop's 4th. 
B. The king to his knight's Sd. 

W. The bishop to adverse K. rook's 4th. 

B. Plays any where : the white pushes to queen. 



■•'^%- 



(s) As the king may retire to his bishop's square^ iN 
will make it the subject of a second back game. 



IFIRST 
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rHILTDOR'S AHALTSIS. 

FIRST BACK GAME, 

On the Twelfth Move of the Blacl. 
POSITrbM OF THE PIECES. 



12. 

B. The king's bishop takes the queen's bishop, 

J3. 
W. The queen takes the bishop. 
p. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 

14. W. 



FIRST PARVr. 1^ 

14. 

W. K. knight to K. bishop's 4tb. 
B. The queen to her king's 24* 

W. The knight takes the bishop. 
B. The queen takes the knight. 

16. 
W. The king castles with his rook. 
B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 

17. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B« K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

18. 
W« K. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. knight to his 2d square. 

19. 
W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. b. pawn I square. [r 

80. 
W. The knight io his king's 2d. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

2L 
W. The queen to her 2d square. 
B. Q. knight to his third square. 

32* 
W. The knight io his K. knight's Sd^ 
B. Q. knight to his queen's 4ih. 

98. W. 
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23. 
W. Q. rook to its king's square. 
B. Q. kDight to adverse king's 3d. 

2K 
W« The rook takes the knight. 
B. The pawn takes the rook. 

25. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 
B. The queen takes the Q. r, pawn. 

26. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. -^ 
B. The queen takes the Q. kn. pawn. 

27. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The knight to his king's square. 

28. 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. The queen to adverse queen's 4tb. 

29. 
W. The queen takes the queen. 
B. The pawn takes the queen. 

30. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. ' 
B. The knight to his queen's Sd. 

3K 
W^ The knight <o hii king's ifh. 
B. The knight.io his K, bishop's 4tift» 



S3, W. 
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32. 

W. The rook takes the kaight. 
B. The pawn takes the rook. 

33. 
W. The knight to adverse queen's 3d. 
B. K. b. pawn 1 square^ or any move indtffei^ 
ently^ the game being inevitably lost. 

34. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. rook to its Q. knight^s square. 

35. 
V, The bishop gives check. 
B. The king retires^ having but one place, 

36. 

« 

W. The knight gives check. 
B. The king removes. 

37. 
W. The knight to adverse queen's squarej dis^ 

covering check. 
B. The king removes where he can^ 

38., 
W. The K. pawn becomes a queen^ and givt» 
check-mate. 



SECOND 
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SECOND riACK GAME, 

On the T%irlj/.ieoe»th More of the Black, p. 
rOSITION OF TR£ PIECES. 



37. 
B. The king to his hishop's square. 

38. 
W. The rook to Q. rook's square. 
B. The rook giyes check, at the adverse Q. 
knight's square. 

39. W. 
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39. 
W« The rook takes the rook. 
B. The knight takes the rook. 

40. 
W. The king to his rook's 2d. 
B. The knight to adverse Q. bishop's 3iw 

41. 
W. The knight to his K. bishop's 4tb. 
B. The knight to adverse king's 4th. 

4@. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. . 
W. The rook to its K. knight's 4th, 

43. 
W. K. pawn 1 square, giving check. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

44. 
W. The bishop gives check, at adverse king's 

3d. 
B. The king takes the bishop. 

45. 
W> The K. pawn becomes a queen, cheeking ; 
and wins. 



ideconQ 
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9tamn }parts« 

This Game is so exfjuisUely played^ that it is not eaf^ to 
decide where the vanquished errs. Under the Second 
Movcy a subtle impropriety may turk; bv^ this is 
disputable^ Editor. 

I. 

W. The king's pawn 3 squares. 
B. The same. 

2. - 
W. King*g bishop to QL bishop's Axh^ 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

W. Q» pawn 2 squares (a). 

B. The pawn takes the pawn fb). 

4. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 



» • • » 
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(a) It is necessary to advance this pawn two squares to 
prerent tlie adversarj from bringing liis pawns into the 
centre of the board; and this he could e&ct) by pushing 
his qneen's pawn on your bishop, wliich wovld give him the 
move and attaclc 

{fi) He pnslies his ^p»€en''s pawn two sqmres, bi the first 
back game. 

^ 6. W. 
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5. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. bishop to his king's 3d (c). 

6. 
W. K. bishop to his queen's 3d*. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

7. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W. The queen to her K. bishop's 2d. 
B. Q. knight to his Q. bishop's 3d (d). 



(c) He thas prepares io push his qaeen's pawn, in order 
to make room for his king's bishop ; and he opposes hli 
other bishop to your king's, io remoye him from th« 
diagonal, according to the rnle prescribed in the first game. 

* In Philido&'s Third Regular Party ^ vol. ii. p. 81. 
the white bishop exchanges ; but this appears to be better. 

{d) If, instead of getting out his pieces, by playing his 
knight, he should continue to advance his pawns, you might 
easily win. It must be observed, that one or two pawns, 
too far advanced, may be reckoned as lost, except when 
tliere is an open field for other pieces io protect them, or 
when the same pawns may be sustained or supplied by 
others. By the second back game it will convincingly ap. 
pear, that two united pawns upon the fourth rank, are 
better than two isolated upon the sixth. 



VOL. I. 
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9. 

W. Q. b. pawn I squafc. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

la 

W. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. n pawn 2 squares (c). 

11. 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square {fj. 
B- K. knight to his rook's 3d. 

12. 
W. K» knight to his bijshop's 3d. 
B. K. bishop to his king's 2d. 

13, 
W. Q. r, pawn 2 squares. 
B,. I^« knight to his bishop's 4itb. 



(tf) He puslies this pawa two squares io prcrent yew 
pai9r,ns from assailing bis. Obsenre, two etpud bodies of 
pawn» are on the board : you haye four ta three on the 
kind's, side, and he h^ a similar superiority on the queen'f 
side; tl^e player that is able first ta separate his.adrersaiy'f 
pawnS) andespecially if he break Urn larger diTision, will wis 
the game. 

(fj If^ia moTe ia material, by its seasouable antidpatioB, 
because, by pushing his king's rook^s pa^n a squaie, be 
would have cut off the communication between your pawns | 
jreur king's knight's pawa, unmoTed, had been unable te 
join that of your bishop, without being exposed to be taken 
by his rook's pawn. 

14. W. 
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14. 

W. The king to his bishop's square. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 

15. 
W. K. kn. pawn I square. 
B. The knight checks the king, and attacks the 
rook. 

16. 
W. The king to his knight's second. 
B. The knight takes the rook. 

17. 
W. The king takes the knight (g.) 
B. The queen to her 2d square. 

18. 
W. The queen to her K. knight's square (h).. 
B. Q. r. pawn two squares. 

19. W. 



(g) Thoagh a rook is commonly more yaliied than a 
koight, yet two causes conspire to make the exchange ca- 
ther beneficial to you : bis knight hai consnmed fonr 
mores, your rook not one, and your kkig bat two, so that 
for the diiereiice between the knight and rook, you have 
two clear mores ; the menacing situation of the knight had 
been troublesome, and the secarity in which his removal 
leaves your king will more £dlly enable you to form an 
attack on which ever side the adversary may chnse to 
eastle. 

(h) It is essential thus to sustain the k. kn. pawn^ left 

r2 he 
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W. Q. bishop to his king's third (i). 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

20. 
W. Q. knight to his rook's 3d. 
B. The king castles on his queen's side (k). 

21. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 
B. The king to his Q. bishop's 2d. 

22.. 
W. Q. knight to Q. bishop's 2d (I). 
B. Q. rook to its square. 

23. 
W. K. bishop to adverse Q. knight's 4th. 
B. .The queen to her square (m): 

he should sacrifice his bishop for your two pawns; and as 
all the strength of your game consists in pawns, the breaking 
of them would give him the attack, and probably the game. 

(i) In order to indace the adversary to push his queents 
bishop's pawn, which would give you the victory very soon, 
by making an opening for your knights. 

(At) His king castles on that side, to avoid your strongest 
division of pawns^ which present i^ menacing frontj and are 
farther advanced than those on the left wing. 

(0 Had you given check with this knight, you would have 
entangled your bishop, and lost many moves : it is therefore 
better to place the knight to cooperate with the pawns. 

{m) In order to place her next at the king's bishop's square^ 
to increase the support of the queen's bishop's pawn. 

24. W. 



24. 

W. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares^ 

B. The queen to her K. bishop *8 square. 

25. 
W. The Q. kn. pawn takea the Q. b. pawn. 
B. The Q. kn. pawn takes the pawn. 

26. 
W. K. koight to his queen's 2d ( n ) . 
B. Pawn in Q. b. file 1 Square (o). 

27. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. K. b. pawn 1 square (p). 

28. 
W. The Q. bishop gives check. 
B. The king to his QAnighfs 2d. 

29. 
W. The K. bishop takes the knight^ checking. . 
B. The king takes the bishop. 

30. 

W. The K. knight gives check. 

B. The king to his queen's 2d (g). 

31. W. 

(fi) With a vie Mr to pursue your attack on his pawn. 

(o) To gain a move, and to hinder your K. knight from 
placing himself at your Q. knight's third. He playi^ in- 
stead, the K, b, pawn in tbe third back-game. 

{p) His situation is, by any play, irretrieyable ; because 
your knights have a free passage into his game. 

{q) If his king take your queen's bishop, you win his 
' ' R 3 queea 
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31. 

W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 

B. Q. bishop to his K. koight's square. 

32. 
W. The pawn gives check. 
B. The king to his square. 

33. 
W. K. knight to adverse Q. knight's 4th. 
B. K. bishop to his queen's 3d. 

34. 
W. The queen to her 4th square (r). 
B. Lost everj where. 



queen by a discovered check ; and if his king remoTe else* 
where, he will lose his queen's bishop. 

(r) The queen next takes the queen's pawn, or as the 
adTersaiy may play, distresses his pieces, and wins the 
game. 



FIR^T 
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FIRST BACK GAME^ 

On the Third Move of the Blacky p. %4Xk 

B. The queen's pawn 2 square!. 

4. 
W. The K. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The Q. b. pawntakds iht pawn. 

5. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 
B. The Q. bishop interposes. 

6. 
W. The K. bishop takes the bishop. 
B.^The Q. knight takes the bishop. 

7. 
W. The a. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The Q. knight takes the pawn. 

8. 
W. The queen to her king's Sd. 
B. The same. 

W. Q. knight to his hisholp^sSci. 
B. The king castles. 

»<r 10. W 
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10. 
W. The bishop to his K. bishop's 4th. 
B. Q. knight to his bishop's 9d, 

11. 

W. The king castles. 

* 

B. The queen takes the queen. 

118. 
W. The K. knight takes the queen. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

13. 
W. Q. knight to his king's 4th. 
B. K. b. pawn 1 square. 

14. 
W. K. r. pawn 3 squares, 
B. The same. 

15. 

W. K. rook to its 3d square. 
B. K. knight to his rook's 3d, 

16. 
W. The bishop takes the knight, 
B. The rook takes the bishop. 

17. 
W. K. rook to its queen's 3d. 
B. Q. rook to its king's square. 

18. 
W. The K. knight takes the pawn, 
B, The knight to adiwrse Q. knight^s 4th, 

19. W- 
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19. 

W. K. rook to its king *8 3d. 

B. The knight takes the rook's pawn^ checking. 

20. 
W. The king to his Q. knight's square. 
B. The knight retires. 

21. 
W. The knight at once checks the kiog^ and 
attacks the rook^ &c. &c. 



SECOND 
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SECOND BACK GAME, 

On the Eighth Move of the BlUck, p. lih 

B. Q. bishop's pawn \ square. 

9. 
W. K. bishop to his king's 2d, 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

10. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. pawn to adverse queen's 3d. 

11. 
"W. K, bishop to his 3d square. 
B. Q. bishop to his queen's 4th. 

12. 
W. Q. kn. pawn I square. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

13. 
W. Q. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The Q- b. pawn takes the pawn. 

14. 
W. The Q. r. pawn takes the pawn, 
B. The bishop takes the bishop. 



/ » 



15. W. 
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15. 

W, The K. knight takes the bishop. 
B. Q. kniglit to his queen's ^d. 

16. 
W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 
B. The rook to its d. knight's square. 

17. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. knight to his 3d square. 

18. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. K. bishop to adverse Q. knight's 4th. 

19. 
W. The king castles> and will win. 



THIRD 
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THIRD BACK GAME, 



On the TwenlyMxth Move of the Black, p. 245. 



POSITION OP THE PIECXS. 



B. K. b, pawn 1 square. 
27. 
W. K. knight to Q. kniglit's 3d. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 



28. W. 
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28. 
W. The Q. bishop gives check. 
B. The king to Q. knight's 2d. 

29. 
W. The K. knight gives cheeky at adverse Q. 

bishop's 4th. 
B. The K. bishop takes the knight. 

30. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the bishop. 
B. The queen to her bishop's square. 

31. 
W. The rook to Q. knight's square. 
B. The king to Q. bishop's 2d. 

32. 
W. The Q. bishop gives check, at» adverse 

queen's third. 
B. The king to his queen's square. 

33. 
W. The queen gives cheeky at adverse Q. 

knight's 3d. 
B. The king any where, loses the game. 



CfiirD 
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TH£ BLACK FLAYER MOVING FIRST* 

N. B. The tactics of this game are not quite regular;, 
but the first moves of the White are very well calculated, 
especially when some odds are granted. — Philidor. But 
see the Observatioos on the White's second move bj th^ 
Editor. 

1. 

B. The king's pawn 2 squares. 
W . The same. 

2. 
B. K. kifight to his bishop's 3d. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square*. 



* According to the Corrected VariaHon on tie Jint 
back game^ this defence is not tenable^ altbough Rui Lopez, 
a Spanish author on Chess^ preferred it to the defence by the 
queen's knight, as well as Philidor. The latter counter- 
moTe, of which an example is giren in the Seventh Essay 
of the Introduction, has been demonstrated to be safe. If 
the Reader should concur in thinking the present game to 
have a radical defect as an entire model ; still it deserves 
to be studied^ as a depositary of masterly instructions for the 
conduct of the pawns, which will admit of general applica* 
^ion« -^Author op the Intiioduction. 

3. B. 
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3. 
B. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4(h *• 
W. K. b. pawn 9 squares (a. ) 

4. 
B. Q. pawn I square. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

5. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn (6). 
W. The bishop takes the pawn. 

6. 
B. Q. bishop to adverse K. knight's 4th. 

W. K. knigiit to bis bishop's 3d. 

■ ....... a, . 1^ 

* The first player should adopt the third move ia the 
irst bftck game. 

(a) It is advantageous to chuoge your Uog's bishop^« 
pann for the adversary's king's p4twii^ because, by that 
weaas, your kiiig^s and queen's pawns Qtfy place tbew- 
selves ia the ceatre ^f the board ; besides, in castling on 
the right, your rook oblaias iounediate liberty to act, «i 
4l|i!P(Q»rs ia th« first b«ek game, 

{^) Should the adversary refuse to take the bii|hQp'i| 
pavq, you leave it exposed, and cautiously ^vwd to push it» 
uhIms h9 should castle io the <^posite quarter ; in whicb 
case^ you instantly play it, as in the second bi^k game. 
Yoiijb 9fiej ia general, to decline shewing hsMaittly^ whetb^ 
jiQJX design to pu^h the piiwn.s on your right or left, before 
your adversary has c^tVed, ^cause he will otherwise retire, 
on the side «^he»e your p^wns are less advanced, and less 
able to make an impression. 

7. B. 
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7. 
B. Q. knight to bis queen's Sd (c). 
W. CL pawn 1 square. 

8. 
B. The bishop retires. 
W. K. bishop to his queen's 3d (d). 

9. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 
W. The same. 

10. 
B. The king castles with his rook fe) 
W. CI. knight to his queen's 2d. 



(c) Should he take your knight, you must take his bishop 
with your pawn, to concentre your pawns. 

(d) This is the best square your king's^ bishop can select, 
except the fourth of your queen's bishop : at the queen's 
third, he is prepared to attack the king's rook's pawn, in 
case the adversary castles on that side: 

(e) He castles on the queen^s side^ in the third back 
game ; then yon immediately castle on the king's, in order 
to assail him with all the pawns on your left. As a retreat 
from an ineffective attack can seldom be made without loss, 
you should forbear engaging the adverse party closely, until 
your pawns are sustained by one another, and the support- 
ing pawns by your pieces. The proper form of attack is 
pursued by the whites in the third back game ; and the pro. 
gression of the black pawns, there, is an example of a pre- 
mature assault. 

11. B 
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B. K. knight to his rook's 4tb (f). 
W. The queen to her kiog's 3d. . 

18. 
B. The K. knight takes the bishop (g}«. 
W. The queen takes the knight, 

B. Th^ a bishop takes the knight (^i). 
W. The pawn takes the bishop.. 

14. - ^ ' • • • 

B. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 

W. The queen to her K. knight's 3d. 

J5. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 



(/) To make room for his king's bishop^s pawn, design^ 
ing, by its advance, to break your cordon of pawns. 

{g) If he had pushed his king*s bishop's pawn two 
squares, you should have taken these steps in the following 
order : — ^have attacked his queen with your queen's bishop ; 
next, have pushed your king's rook's pawn upon his bishop, 
to force him to take your knight ; then, have taken his 
bishop with your pawn, in order to increase the support of 
^bjxx king's pawn, and replace it if lost. 
'" (A) If he refuse, the bishop must remain imprisoned 
by your pawns ; or his player must lose three moves, whic]» 
would ruin his situation. «». 

VOL. I. s 16. B 
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16. 
B. K. rook to bis K. bishop's Sd (/). 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares (A). 

17. 
B. Q. rook to his K. bishop's square. 
W. The king castles with bis Q. rook. 

18. 
B. Q. b. pawn 2 squares. 
W. K. pawn 1 square (Z). 

19. B. 



■■ ^ ■■ii ■*' 



(t) Designing either to reraoTe your queen^ or to double, 
if necessary, with the other rook. 

(k) To gire a protected space to your queen, should the 
adversary attack her with his king^s rook. 

(/) The refined motives which dictate this move make 
it difficult to be explained. Preparatory to analysing it, 
let it be observed, that when you have a diagonal ebain of 
pawns, that, which ought to be the leader from position, 
must not be left in the rear* One project 9t the adversary, 
was to force you to commit your pawns. Seeing your king's 
pawn out df the oblique line formed by your othor pawns ; 
he proposed, by poshing his queeiai's bisho|i's pawn, to in« 
duce your queen's pawn to advance a square^ ir9t> thai it4 
progress might be blocked by his pawn, whiU your king's 
pawn was left behind ; aod seeosdly^ for ibis efK^tn that 
your own pawn might shield his kifg's rook's pawa from 
the action of your bishop. Both tiiese designs you defeal 
by impelling the king's pawn against his rook, and it is 
eligible to saerifice^ it. Should he take it, an open file is 

obtained 
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19. 

B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W. Q. pawo 1 square. 

B. The bishop to bis Q. bishop's £d. 
W. The knight to bis king's 4th (»). 

21. 
B. K. rook to the adi^erse K. bishop's 3d. 
W. The queen to her K. knight*a 2d. 

22. 
B. The queen to her K. bishop's 2d (/t). 
W. The knight to adverse KABi^t*s4lh. 



obtained for yoar queen's pawn, which you will advance 
immediatelj, and sustain in case of need, with others', in 
drder to promote it, or engsge it in some combination that 
may conduce to victory. It is true that hii queen's pawn, 
passing, at the capture* into the king's file, appears to have 
the same advantage of having no opposition from your pawns 
to make a queen ; however there is a diflbreuce, because his 
pAwa being isolated, will be in danger, all along its passage, 
of aeiittic bj your pieces. 

(m) It was expedient to play this knight, to stop his 
king's pawn ; in its present state, it blocks the passage of its 
ikwu bisbop and knight. 

(») la order afterwards to give check : if, instead, he 
had pushed his king's rook's pawn, to hinder the attack of 
yoar kiught, you mast have advanced the queen's, pawn, 
^which would have been a decisive stroke* 

s2 S3. B. 
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23. 

B. The queen gives check. 

W. The king to the Q. knight's square; 

24. 
B. The rook takes the bishop (o)» 
W. The rook takes the rook. 

25. 
B. The queen to her K* bishop's 4th.. 
W. The queen to her king's 4th (p)- 

26. 
B. The; queen takes the. queen. 
W. The knight takes the queen. 

27. 
B. The rook to adverse K. bishop's 4th. 
1^. The knight to adverse K. knight's 4th< 

28. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. Q. rook to its K. knight's 3d.. 



(o) He takes the bishop to save his king's rook's pawn; 
besides, the bishop incommodes liim more than any other 
piece. His queen will restrict your queen's rook, after 
capturing his. 

(p) Hating the adrantage of a rook against a bishop, 
towards the end of a party^ you will gain by changing the 
queen. His queen would be troublesome to* you;- but as 
you have played, he is forced to exchange, tor aroid checkf 
mate. r* ■. 

29- B. 
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29. 
B. The knight to his Q,. bishop's 4th. 
W. The knight to adverse king's 3d. 

30. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 
W. The pawn takes the knigtjt. 

31. 
B. The rook to his K. bishop's 8d. 
W. K. rook to its queen's square (q). 

32. 
B. The rook takes the pawn, 
W. K. rook to adverse queen's Sd— wins the 
game. 



■** 



(q) YovL must seize the open files, to bring the rooks 
into play, especially at the latter part of the game. 



s 3 FIRST 
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FIRST BACK GAME. 

» 

On the Third Move oftkt Blacky p. %5^. 

• 3. 

B. Queen's pawn 2 squares. 
W, K, b. pawn 2 squares. 

• 4. 

B. The Q. pawn takes the pawn. 
W.-The K. b. pawn takes the pawn. 

S. 

B* K. knight to adyerse knight's 4th. 
W* Q* pawn 1 square. 

B. K. h. patfm 3 squares *, 

W. K. bi$hop to the Q. bishop's 4t|i. 

7. 

■ 

B* Q. b. pawn 2 squares. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 






* In the Corrected Variation annexed, the first player^ 
9ixth move, is Q. pawn to adverse king*$ $d. Among the 
Supplements in the second yoluroe, p. 133, PnifJOOR has ^ 
Yariation on this back game in vhich the same move ii 
taken : bnt the Supplement differs frond the Corrected Fa- 
riation* at the serenth move. 

8. R. 
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8. 
B. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
W. K. knight to his king's ^. 

9. 

I 

B. K. r. pawn 3 squares. 
W. K. T. pawn 1 square. 

JO. 
B. K. knight to his rook's 34- 
Wr The king castles. 

1). 
B. Q. knight to his rook's 4th. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 

12. 
B. The d. bishop interposes. 
W. The bishop takes the bishop. 

J3. 
B. The queen takes the bishop. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 

14. 

B. Q. b. pawn I square. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 8 squares. 

15. 
B« The Q. b* pawn takes the pawn passing bj^. 
W. The rook's pawn takes the pawn. 

16. B. 

* Takes the pawn paaing b^. According to an institute 
wliich prevails chiefly in England and France^ *' When a 

s 4 pawn 
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16. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
W. The bishop to his king's 3d. 

17. 
B. The bishop to his king's 2d. ' 
W. K. knight to his K. bishop's 4th. 

18. 
B. K. knight to his square. 
W. K. knight to adverse kdight's 3d. 

19. 
B. K. rook to its 2d square. 
W. Pawn in K. file 1 square. • 

20. 
B. The queen to her knight's 2d. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 

21. 
B. K. bishop to his 3d square. 
W. The K. rook takes the pawn. 



pawn has penetrated to the ^th ^uare^ of }4s own^Ie^ whick 
is the fourth on the adversary's side, adverse pawns, on 
adjoining files, not having moved, forfeit the privilege qf 
going tw^o squares ; and if one of them should move two 
squares, tlie advanced pawn may take him, placing himseff 
as if the captured pawn had moved one square." The rule 
is vindicated in the Apptndix^ at the end of Vol. XL 



22t B, 
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B. The king castles. 

W. Tbe K. rook takes the Q. knight. 

B. The pawn takes the rook. 
W. The Q. rook takes the pawn. 

24. 
B. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
W. The rook gives check .'^ 

25. 
B- The king retires. ^ 
W. The rook to adverse Q. bishop's 2d. 

26. 
B. The queen to her knight's 4th. 
W. Q. knight to his rook*s 3d. 

27. 
B. Tbe queen to her K. bishop's 4th* 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 4th. 

28. 
B. The queen takes the K. knight^ notknowini^ 

an eflfective resource for her king. 
W. The bishop gives check. 

2D. '' 

B. The king retires. 
W* The knight gives check-mate. 



CORRECTED 
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CORRECTED VARIA.TION, 

On ih€ Sixth Move of Vte Blacky in the First Back Game 

of the TTiird Parttf. 

Extracted from a Letter of the AooB3nnous Modenese^ 
inserted in Lolli's Work^ p. 366. 

1. 

B. K. pawn 2 squares. \ 
W. The same. 

2. 
B. K. knight to the bishop't 3d {tJie move cen- 
sured by Philidor). 
W* Q. pawn 1 square. 

3. 
B. The best nufve is Q. pawn 2 squares ; w/iich 
eur Author has introduced into his first 
hack game. 
ypf. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 

4. 
B. Tlie Q. pawn takes the K. pawn. 
W. The K. b. pawn takes the K. pawn. 

5. 
B. K. knight to advei^se knight's 4th. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square* 

Here 
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. tt«re the Aaimjriiioiit Moientse interposes the Allowing 
cmaentaiy : — ^^ 0«r Author jodget the plaj of the White 
^^ to be best; «ad I prefer that of the Black; but now 
^^ the Blacky instead of pushing the K. b, pawn 2 sqnareSy 
^^ should' pursue the following coarse :— 

6. 
B. Q. pawn to adverse king's 3d. 
W. K. knight to the rook's 3d. 

7. 
B. The K. knight takes the K. r. pawn. 
W, If the K. rook take the knight^ the j>ositio% 
will be ruined by a dieck from the black 
queen. Therefore ^ the Q. bishop takes 
the pawn. 

8. 
B. The K. knight takes the K. bishop. 
W. The K. rook takes the knight. Or, as be- 
low. 

9. 
B. The Q. bishop takes the knight. 
yf. The K. kn, pawn takes the bishop. 

10. 
B. The queen gives check. 
W. The Q. bishop interposes, 

11. 
3, The queen takes the undefended pawn. Tba. 
IVIodepese ol>8erveSj, that the Black will 

har^ 
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hare gained a pawn/ with a better game. 
The Editor of Philidor dissents from 
this^ considering the first player not to 
* have gained the pawn without some 

expense in position^ though it may be too 
Ifght to vindicate the defence. 

Or, 

8. 
W. The king takes the knight. The second 
player thus saves the pawn, but forfeits 
the manoeuvre of castling, and has a 
pawn isolated. 



SECOND 
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SECOND BACK GAME; 

On the Fifth Move of the Black, p. ^55. 

5. 
B. The king eastles. 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 

€. 
B. CL pawn 1 square. * 

W. The queen to ber K. bishop ^s 3d. 

B. The Q. pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The Q. pawn takes the pawn. 

a 

B. Q. r. pawn 2 squares. 
W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

9. 
B. The queen to her 3d square. 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

10. 
B. K. knight to bis king's square. 
W. K. bishop to his Q. bishop's 4th. 

11. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The queen to adverse K. rook's 4tb* 

12. & 
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12. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 siquares. 
W. K. ka^ pawQ 1 square. 

13. 
B. K^ r. pawn 1 square. 
W. The K. bishop takes the K. b. pawn* 

14. 
B. The king to his rook's square. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the K. r» pawn. 

16. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
W. The queen to her K. rookV 4th— commands 
the event of the game. . 



THIRD 
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THIRD BACK GAME, 

On the Ttntk M^ve of liU BiatkyjK ^«w 

10. 

B. The king castles with the Q. rook* 
W. The kiog castles. 

II. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square, 
W. Q. kaight to his queen's 2d. 

12. 
B. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d« 

18. 
B. Q. rook to bis K. kaight's square. 
W. Q, kn. pawn 2 squares. 

14. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
W. Q. r. pawn 2 aquares. 

15. 
B. The Q. bishop takes the kuight. 
W. The queen takes the bishop. 
^ 16. 

B. K. kn, pawn 1 square. 
W. The queen to her king's 2d. 



17. B, 
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17. 
B. Q. b. pawo 1 square. 
W. Q. r. pawo 1. square. , 

18. 
B. The bisbop to bis Q. bisbpp'i Sd. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

19. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 
W. K. rook to its Q. knigbt's square. 

20. 
B. K. rook to its 4th square. 
W. Q. b. pawn to athrerse Q. bishop's 4lb. 

B. Q. pawn 1 square. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 

32. 
B. K. knight to his king's square. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

23. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The K. rook takes the pawn. 

24. 
B. Q. r. pawn 1 square, 
W. K. rook to his Q. knight's 4th. 

25. 
B. K. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The K. bishop takes the Q. r. pawp* 



-• ' 



26. B. 
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26. 
B. The pawn takes the bishop. 
W. The queen takes the pawo« and gives check. 

*' 27. 
B. The king r^ires, 
W. The queen gives check. 

2& 
B. The Q. knight interposes. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 

29. 
B. The king to his queen's 2d. 
W. The queen takes the Q, pawn, checking, 

30. 
B. The king retires. 

W. Q. r. pawn 1 square.-^Majr obviously win 
bj various courses. 
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* * * 

THE BLACK MpVlNC'VlRST. 

i. 

I 

B. King's pawn 2 squaxes, 
W. The same. 

% 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 »qtitfre (ii). 
W. Q, pavrn^aiiiitocs. 

3. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W, Tie queeh iltkesthe^M^n. 



' 'i; A. . . f 



. » • r , • 1 « * 



(a) 111 play of the adversary at this stage, because by 
pushing your queen's pawn two squares, you regain the 
advantage of the move. Philidor. In an earlier edition, 
the step thus censured is said to transfer the attack, and 
probably the game, to the second player. It is rescued from 
the implication of entailing defeat, by the perpetual check 
to which the writer reduces the first back.game : but such 
a subterfuge admits the adverse position to be superior, and 
the attack to be virtually forfeited. The Anonymous 
Modenese, in a Practical Commentary which is subjoined, 
asserts the absolute propriety of the step in question. Au- 
thor OF THE InTRODUCTIOir. 
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4. 

fi. Q. pawn 1 square (5). J 

W. K. b. pawn 3 slaves. 1 - . ' 

.5. 
B. K. b. pawn 2'SquAres (r): ' - ! • ! /i '; 
W. K. pawn .1 sqaare ((£).. : .. .1 .^J ,, 

6. 
B. Q. pawn 1 sqitttre (e^i V i 

W. The queen to herJK* bisb(^ 'sS4« 



(6) If, instead, he had played the king^s knigHt to the 
king's second, yon should have advanced yonr king.M pawn ; 
sustaining it afterwards with the king's bishop's pawn. 

(c) If he had played his Q. biihdp to the/kiii|^s third, you 
must have played your K. bishop to the queen's third, i^d 
then the situation would have been the same as it is at the 
sixth move of the Second Party. If he had attacked your 
queen with his Q. b. paton^ he would have played Tery ill, 
because his Q. pawn w^uld have 'been left behiodk . Vide 
the First Back Game, and Third Party, note (/), p. 258. 

(d) It is policy to decline changing your J^ing's pawn 
for the adverse king's bishop's, or your queen's pawn for 
the queen's bishop's ; on account of the greater' ntiH ty of 
the royal.pawns ; occupying the centre, they preclude the 
adversary from the most advantageous posts. 

{e) If he had taken yjooir king's pawn, you should have 
taken bis queen ; ktspuvvn would .have remained Jn your 
power; aifd by .pjwvsenting him from castling, yott hadki^pt 
th^ attack in your hands. He plays the queen to her bishop^s 
9€c9ndy in the second Back Game. 

t3 7. B. 
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7. 
B. Q. bishop to his king- ft 3d. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

8. 
B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
W. K. knight to his queen's 4th. 

9. 
B. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4th. 
W. Q. b« pawn 1 square. 

IC. 

B. The queen to hei^ knight's 3d, 
W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 

!!• 
B. The K. bishop takes the knight. 
W. The pawn takes thebishop(/). 

12. 
B. K. knight to his king's 3d. 
W. K. bishop to his queen's 3d, 

13. 
B. The king castles with his rook. 
W. K. r. pawn 1 square. 



(/) When you hftTO two bodies of pawns, and an op. 
portuoity of transferring a pawn from cue body to another, 
the pawn should pass to the larger division, to concentre 

them. 

14. B. 
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14. 

B. The queen to her bishop's 2d (^). 
W. K« kn. pawn t squares. 

15. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
W. The same (A). 

16. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
W. Q. knight to the bishop*s Sd. 

17. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The king castles with his Q. rook (/)• 

18. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 
W • The bishop takes the pawn. 



(g) HaTing no object for the power of his queen as she 
stood, he removes her to make room for his pawns, designing 
to pnsh them upon yon. 

(h) The advance of this pawn obstructs the game, by 
lessening the fiicilitj of exchanging; but liberty to make an 
opening with your king's rook's pawn, is reserved, and it 
will be expedient to use it, as soon as your pieces are ready 
to form and sustain the attack. 

(t) You castle on the queen's side to have more freedom 
in attacking on your right. To have taken the pawn, 
would have united in the centre the adversary's pawns, and 
impeded the operation of your piecesi 

T 3 ' 19. B. 



^ < . 
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B. Q. knig&t to ^. t^nfMf^'a 4&h.: . . 
W. K. r. pawn 1 8quace-(;A). 

B. The knight takes theibtsbopi . :; . . ' 
W. The rook takes the knight, . 

B. The bishop to his K. bul^op^ ^i-Xlh '■ 
W. K. r. pawn to adVetise rook'&4tb. 

B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square ( m ) . , :f 

,W. Q.- rook to its. K,- rdok's 3d. 

23. 

B. Q. kn. pawn to advef^c^ knight's 4tb^ . 
W. K. pawa 1 sqiiaj/?. 

B. The bishop to his king's square (;i). 
W. The K. r. pawn takes the pawn. . i 



i > 



(k) Had yon taken tke knight with your qiioen^s bisliop, 
you had fallen into the error of uniting in At^ centre the 
adrersarye pawns. 

(t) He play$ this bidtop to fill tho place of ius king^s 
knight's pawn, in case it be taken. 

(fTi) To attack the knight thai corem your king, having 
BO move obviously better; for by taking your pawa he would 
>e equally liable to lose. 

(ft) If he takes the pawB with hisbtohop, he equally loses. 

85. B. 



25. 
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B. The bishop takes the pawn. 

W. Tlie Q. rook takes ihe'cQok'i pawn. 

26. 
B. The bishop takes the fook. 
W. The ^. rpok takes the bishop. 

27. 
p. .T{ie king takes the rook* 
W. The queen gives cheeky at her K. rpok's 
4th. 

28. 
B« ^he kiQg to bis knight's square. 
lY* Tlie queen gives cne<[:k-iiiate (a), 

■ I ,■ ■ ^ ■ I ... « 1. > 1 1 ■■ ■■«. ■ ^ 1 ■■ ■■— ^^ 

(o) It would appear, that if you succeed ini making an 
opening o.i the adverse king, with two or three pawns, the 
i;ame is in effect woq. '^ 



t4 
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PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 

On the Second and Third Moves of the Party. 

The Anonymous Modenese [Lolli's Work, 
p. 366,] contends, that, at the third move, the 
Black ought not to take with th6 K. pawn : but 
should play: 

3. 
B. K. knight to the bishop's 3d. Then the 
following course appears to be considered hy 
Mm as the best of the alternatives thai can 
- be proposed for tlie second ploj/er. 
W. CI. bishop to adverse K. knight's 4tb. 

4. 
B. The K. pawn takes the Q. pawn. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 

5. 
B. The queen gives check. 
W. The Q. bishop interposes. 

6. 
B. The queen to her bishop's 4th. 
W. The queen takes the queen. 

7. 
B. The K. bishop takes the queen. The Modenese 
breaks off without specifying the next move 
of the White. An acknonvledged pupil woidd 

proboMy 
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probdbltf play the '' queen's knight to tlu 
king's bishop's 3d/' and undesigned rum 
the parity of situation, 
W. K. bishop to the queen's 3d. 

The M ODENESE, in conclusion^ observes : 
^' The Black is secure of making a timelj 
opening by the queen's pawn two squares, 
without any detriment to his position. I 
*' therefore deduce, that our Author had not 
'* sufficient grounds for anticipating an unfa- 
** vourable result from the second move in 
*' question, which Rui Lofez admits into his 
^' treatise, and which Pietro Carrera^ who 
" rigidly criticised it, has not censured." 

On the other hand, the transcriber of the 
preceding remarks is not satisfied that Phili- 
dor would have made or tolerated the third 
counterstep above assumed for the White, which 
is a lost move. Instead of playing the bishop, 
perhaps be would have answered the move of 
the knight thus. 

3. 
W. The Q. pawn takes the K. pawn. This is 
mentioned by the Modenese, but passed aver 
as not likehf to be pursued. 

4. 
B. The queen gives check. 
W. The Q. b. pawn interposes. 

5. B. 
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5. 



.... - ^ . ... 

B. The q}\^^ ^aljes the dpuble4 pawn, Fom arr 
compelled to sr/k^mt iQ the Uinporary loss of 
a pawn. ■ , . - 

3. The ^. knight ^j^^es the p^wji. See the ai- 

^ervcaigna^ the \Mi move* 
W- K- kiiight to thft bUhpp's 3d. ^ 

7 

% • -* . • • * 

JP- TIW qH^en to he? l^iiig's ^ft, ■ 

^, T^ie 4iDgca»t^^s} 

B. Q. pawn a 3(ii|a505. . ! : •. 

W. K. Took to the Ring's square, //e camoi 
♦ ; .. \ JRT^^ U^'W /rom nfovering the pawn. J[f 

; . jypi^ /fl*f |j4aAf»fe^^ with your l^khop, m4^ 
'.': ^ bis taUng with the pawn, attack his 
qucfn with your /fmght, Therrfore, 

9. 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
W. K. knight to adrerse knight's j^. 

10. 
B. The qqeen to her king's 4th- r 
W. K. b. pawn 1 square. 

IL 
B. The K. bishop gives cheek. 
W. The Q. bishop interposes. 

12. B. 



• « 

12. 
B. K. bishop to the queei^'s 3d- 
W. K. kn. 1 squQrre. . • . 

* • ■ • ft 

13. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. • . i 
W. The K. b. pa^wn takes the knight. 

14. 
B. The K. r. pawn takes the knight.- 
W. The pawn in K. file takes the bishop's pawn. 

15. 

B. Tlie distressed aate of hispositian prows, that, 
at the sixth nwve, he ought BOt to have 
taken the pawn viluch you were unable pro- 
perly to defend : Sut eten thea Us. game 
would have been more i$icommadiou^ thm in 
Phi LI dor's original party. 



• c 



The champions of the move censirrecl/ appear 
to have a sincere opinion of its exeeifence ; as 
most of them have avoided to offer any example' 
of the proper mode of apposing it. The fol- 
lowing scanty specimen is extracted from LoLLtft 
p. 158. 

1. 
B. The queen's bishop's pawn 1 square. He 
makes the first and second moves in a dif- 
ferait order, but the position is the same. 
ly. K. pawn 2 squares. 

2. B. 
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B. K. pawn to its extent. 

W. K. knight to the bishop's SA. 

3. 
B. The queen to her bishop's 3d. 
W. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4th. 

4. 
B. K. knight to the bishop's 3d. 

LoLLi professes to conduct the play eguaUj/ 
no farther than to add that the fourth move 
of the second player should be eilher, 

Q. kn^bt to the bishop's 3d. Or, 
Q* pawn 1 square. 

What can prevent the first player from esta- 
blishing, two pawns in the centre ? Phili dor's 
defence is superior ; and his assertion^ that 
'' the second player^ by pushing the queen's 
'* pawn two squares^ may gain the attack," ap- 
pears to be correct. 



FIRST 
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FIRST BACK GAME, 

On ihc Fifth Move of the Black. 

5. 

B. Queen's b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The K. bishop gives check. 

6. 
B. The Q. bishop ioterposes^ 
W. The bishop takes the bishop, checking. 

7. 
B. The queeo takes the bishop. 
W. The queen to her 3d square. 

. a 

B. Q. knight- to his bishop's 3d. 
W. Q. b. pawn 2 squares. 

9. 
B. Q. knight to adverse Q. knight's 4^. 
W. The queen to her king's 2d. 

10. 
B. K. bishop to his king's 2d. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

11. 
B. K. bishop to his Sd square. 
W. Q. knight to adverse queen's 4(h. 

12. B. 



* 

12. 
B. The Q. knight takes the knight. 
W. The K. pawn takes the knight, discovering 
check. '^ 

13. 
B. The knight irtterpose^. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

14. 
B. The king castles vHh his rook. 
W. The queen to her *dA iquarei. 

15. 
B. K. rook to its king's sq-ubre. * 

W. The king to bis bishop's ea. 

16. 
B. The knight to his ^. btsbopis 4ih. 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 

17.; 

B. The knight io adverse queen's' 4th. 
W. Q. bishop to his king'-s 3d. 

'18. 
B. The knight ta^es the Wght. •' 
W. The king -takts-tbeKdi^ht. 

>i9. ^ 

B. The bishop takes tiie'Q. In.' pttwm' ' " 
W. The Q. rook slttacks the bistiop. ' '' ' 

'20. 
B. The bishop T^ires to his 3d 'square* ' - 
W. K. kn: pawn ^-fiquaires. 

3i. B. 



'■■■> 



• » 



r»» t * ■ 



21. 

. ■ • . • 

B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. . ' ' * 

W. The same. 

B. The bishop tdhfe^/khighh 2d. • 
'vf. K. r. psHrn f sqnsre. * 

23. 
B. K. rook to its king's 3d. 
W. K. rook to its 4th square. 

24. 
B. Q. rook to its king's square. 
W. The bishop to his queen's 2d. 

25. 
B. K. rook to adverse king's 4th. 
W. The rook's pawn takes the pawn^ 

26. 
B. The rook's pawn takes the pawn. 
W. Q. rook to K. rook's square. 

27. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
W. The bishop to his 3d. 

28. 
B. The rook gives cheek*. 
W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 



* Oa tUt movei the Editor ha« a Variatbn^ which drams 

29. B. 
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B. The rook takes the queen. 
W. The K. rook gives check. 

30. 
B. The bishop t^kes the rook. 
W. The rook takes the bishop> and gives check-^ 
mate. 



4 



• I 



VARIATION 



^9 
VARIATION BY THE EDITOR, 

On the 28(A Move of the Black. 
POSITION OF THE PIECEI, 



When the king is impeded by his own pieces, 
it is termed a smothcred-matc. As the male in 
the preceding back game was partly smothered, 
the object of the nUered play is to prevent a rc- 
)»elUiori4>f that, by timely removes andcKchaoges 
on the part of tlie Black, wlio has to move. ' 
-. m. I. V fe8. B. 
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' 28. 

6. Tfe bishop takes the bishop* 
W. Tpie queen takes the bishop. 

29. 

B. T^e K. rook gives check. 
. W« IThe queen takes the rook. 
: I 30. 

B. Tlie rook takes the queen, checking. 
W. The king takes the rook. 

31. 
B. The king to his bishop's square. 
W. K. rook to adverse K. rook's square^ giving 
check. 

32. 
B. The king to his 2d square. 
W. Q.rook te its king's square. 

3J. 
B. The queen to her K. bishop^s 4th (6). 
W. The king to his bishop's 3d, diacovermg: 
check. 

34. 
B. The king to his queen's 2d. 
W. K. rook to adverse king's square. 



(6) Ta 499ea for tli« king the oaljr pimagc hj 
caaesoape* 

35i E. 
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35. 

B. The queen checks at adverse K. rook's 3d. 
Can make a drawn game by perpetml 
check; or will win a rook^ if the white 
king> to escape from perpetual cheeky 
cross the K. file, fiut the queen, as 
often as the white king retires to his 
bishop's square, must check at adverse 
K. rook's 3d, and not isx^ the angle. 



V 2 SECOND 



t9^ tBtiJlttl^V i9f&liT$»* 



SECOND BACK GAMM, 

- ft • 



m m 



$. Tbe quera t» ber bishfif'^s :Sdt 

7. 
B« The Q^ pawn takes the pawn. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 

8. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
W. The queen to adrerse queen's 4th. 

9. 
B. Q. knight to his bishop'^ 3d. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

10. 
B. Q. knigbt to adverse Q. knight's 4tb^ 
W* The queen to her square. 

11. 
B. Q. r; pawn 1 square. 
W. Q. r. pawn 2 squares. 

12. 
B. K. knight to his king's 2d. 
W. The king castles. 

13. R 



mwwfi fti^VfAi • 'SOI 

B. K. Imi. pnm 1 square. 

B. K.hi»hopiohialuHgbfi2d, . ' 

B. K. kBight.i9hH«q[tt»re.< i' 

W. The Q. bisfaop.tukear tbc^ IriflMliw 

IG. 
B. The queen takes t&e bishop. 
W. K. ki^ht to adverse K. knight's 4th. 

17. 
B. K. knight to his rook's 3d. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

18. 
B. Q. knight io his bishop's 3d. 
W. The queen to adverse queen's 4th. 

19, 
B. Q. knight to his king's 2d. 
W. The queen .to adverse queen's 3d. 

20. 
jB> Q' bishop to his queen's 2d. 
W. K, pawn 1 square. 

21. 
B. . Q. bishop to his 3d square. 

W. 9* ^^'^^ ^^ ^^ queen's square. 

u 3 22. B. 
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3S« 



B. K. knight to adrerse K. knight's 4tb. 
W. The queen checks, at adverse qiieen's,fd. 

as. 

B. The bishop takes the queen. 

W. The pawn takes the bishop checking.- '« -' * 

24. 
B. The king to his queen's square. 
W. The knight gives check-mate, 



fDhumtttima 
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t)ibje(ett)ation0 

On tlie Extent in which the different Gambits are 

models for Play. 

By the Editor. 

> 

The,tefm gamUt, equivalent to a fall by 
tripping up, is well known to be derived from 
the Italians, who borrowed \iy as a trope, from 
a phrase in wrestling. The title '^ Damiano's 
Gambit'* is an anomaly in the application of it 
at the present day; although from subsisting^ 
relicks of obsolete usage^^ it may be collected 
that the term originally comprehended any 
course of enterprizing attack, by which the 
assailed was suddenly circumvented, {t is well 
to restrict it to those games in which the first 
player^ at the second move, sacrifices the king*§ 
bishop* s pawn to the adverse king*s, or the queerCs 
bishop's to the queen^s; for a technical term is of 
no use unless it makes the specification of prin- 
ciples easy and intelligible. The King*8 and 
Queen's Gambits are decidedly distinct io design^ 
f^nd as a majority of writers maintaip, in e^ippt. 

V ^ It 



^ 
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It is agreed, that nothing is risked by the sa- 
crifice of the pawn in the Queen's Gambit; 
because the defensive player 4;annot support, 
against a skilful ahtagonisi, that which is 
doubled on the queen's bishop's file^ without 
incurring defeat,— but if he leave it undefend- 
ed^ satisfied to be equal, he may draw the game. 
Nothing farther need be said of the Queen's 
Gambit here. 

Among the later masters .of Chess,— tPhju- 
DOR stands aln>06t alone, in thinking the Kmg'^s 
Gambit equally safe ; and that the best defence 
may draw the game, but cannot win : He makes 
the. second player avoid, as a treacherous sur*' 
face, the speculation of sustaining permanently 
the doubledj or gambit, pawn. . 

A host of opinions discountenance the attack 
by the King's Gambit. Lolli* states, that 
k is not a secure enterprize ; because a pawn, 
;^nd the manoeuvre of castling are at stake: He 
directs the second mover io guard tenaciously 
the gambit pawn^ as a preponderating acqui- 
aitipn. And the Akonymous Mopenese, in 
a. critique on Philidor's First Gambit, main- 

• 

tains, on a prificiple distinct from Lolli-s, 



>««*ii*i**-«*< 



11*^ ^1 



*' Work before referred to, p. 217. 



that 
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tbat be who plays against thh tnore oiigtit to 
\riti. The Editor ha^ introdticed bofh their 
methods of defence at the places where they 
deriate from PniLiDOtt'^s. Further, the Aea- 
demy of Che^s, which, abdtit two centuries 
ago, flourished at Naples, after a critical antkr 
lysis of the King's Gambit, came to the con- 
clusion, that he who plays it should lose. 

After all, such infinite diversities of attack 
and defence may spring from this opening of 
the game, that the resuH which would ncces-' 
sarily flow from the best chain of moves tan- 
not be strictly demonstrated, 'the Readei- will 
either try the question by experiment, or fdtlbv^ 
that authority to which he attaches most weight. 
An Academy, including ten or twelve player? 
of the first class, ought not to extiilgt^ish all 
deference to the practical skill of PniLiboit; 
when the following facts are remembered.' 
•This celebrated society, with the same, eminent 
pnembers, could not ascertain, whether a Rook 
acting with a Bishop against a remaining Rook, 
were a decisive disparity. Carrera affirmed, 
that the two pieces had the absolute power to 
^in : while Salvio maintained, that the game 
would }}e drawn, unless the antagonist com- 
mitted an error. Philidor has obviated all 
doubt upon the point, by an ingenious denion^ 

stration ; 
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stratiiui ; which LoLifi has incorporated into 
his ^oj^k 'with a liberal acknowledgment of 
its merit. 

With the additions introduced^ our Author's 
Fififo; GrAMBiT is now mad^ to comprehend 
the beat standard of attack and defence^ whe- 
ther his own mode of defence^ or that of the 
Italian masters, shall prove superior. 

The Second Gambit is to be studied for 
the defence exclusively, as the first player has 
an unfavourable game. 

. The least interesting of the varieties springing 
from .this opening, is the Third Gambit; be- 
cause the defensive course is not eligible^ unless 
the party has received odds« 

The peculiarity of the defence, the boldiiess of 
the attack, the alternate sacrifices to gain a po- 
sition, produce a striking vivacity in the Fourth 
or Cunningham Gambit; and it is calculated 
to convey to the pupil an extensive knowledge of 
the board. At the same time, the defence which 
is most relied on may be precluded from trial 
by a simple deviation at the pleasure of the 
assailant, if he prefer a greater degree of se- 
curity to a greater degree of brilliancy. 

The Salyio Gambit also turns on a radical 
alteration in the defence. It surprizes by in- 
genuity, in plan, and fertility of* resource. IraT 

niediately 
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mediately contriyed for transferring the attack 
from the first to the second plajer, it will suc- 
ceed, if the conduct of the early moves be not 
fully understood by the antagonist. But this 
method of defence yields to the practised as- 
sailant^ commencing on equal terms^ a slight 
ascendancy of position. 



4 
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irit0t gambit. 
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W. The king's pawn 2 s^u^res. 
B. The same. 

2. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn, v 

3. 

W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

B« K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

4. 

W. K. bishop to his Q. bishop's 4th {a), 
B. K. bisjiop to his knight's 2d (6). 



tm-mm^'^r 



(a) Yon wisk^ iiisi^ad, haTe pushed the king's rook^ 
pawn two squaresj as In the first Back game. To this 
pambit, Philidor has also a Supplement, toI. II. p. 127, in 
which, (tt the fourth move, the K, r. pawn ispUittfed, Both 
the Back-game and the Supplement shew, that the more |s 
inexpedient in that order. 

(6) Instead of playing this bishop, he moves his king^$ 
knighVs pawn in the second Back.game. It is very v^ 
ttrial tp compare thp two methods of defence, 

5. w. 
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5, 

W. K. r. pawn 2 j^quarei {c). 
&» K. r* pavki 1 square {d). -i:^ 

6. 
W. Q. pawn 9 nquares. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square (e)« ^ 

7. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. -4:]^ 
B. Q. b. pawp i square (/). -4^ 



(e) This compels him to support his kiag's knight^ 
pAwn with that of his rook ; bj drawing out his rook's pawn, 
you keep his king's knight confined^ or unable to sally with* 
oat exposing his pawns. 

(if) He has imQ 0ther coarses ; he might plaj his king^a 
-Mshop'^ pawa a square, ia which case you sacrifice the 
Juiigbt) in order to check with the queen, which ensures 
J.OU tike game ; or he might push his king's knighVs pawn 
Jnpou your ki4|^ht, as in the third Back-game. 

(^) Hadbe adTanoedhis gveen'x bishop^ spavon a square, 
/ou had fllvf^d that of year king, in readiness to take hif 
queen's pawn in passing j should be push it two moves with 
a^Asigp 4p obstruct your king's bishop. The subject of 
thf^ fojon^ fiac]k«.game. 

N. 3« You wj}l observe:, ihat La the attack by Gahbit 
Sifim Aje Kivo's side, the kii^g'a bi^op is the material piec^ 
uod the kiBg'3 pawn the best pawn. 

(/) If» instead, he play his queen's bishop either to 
jfWr king's knights fourihy or to yaur king's fhird, he 
loses as in the fifth and sixth Back^sames. 

* 8. W. 
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8. 
W. The queen to her king's 2d. 
B. Q. bishop to adverse K. knight's 4^1 ('g).«4r8 

9. 
W. TheK. kn. pawn 1 square (A). 
B. The K. pawn takes the pawn. 

10. 
W. The K. r. pawn takes the pawrt. 
B. The rook's pawn takes the pawn. ' 

W, The rook takes the rook. 
B. The bishop takes the rook. 

12. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the K. kn. pawn.' 
B. K. bishop to his 3d square (i). 



[g) He may now safel j play his bishop on this square, as 
your queen can no more double with yonr king's bishop, 
bearing on two of his pawns. In the Practical Commentary 
(A), which is subjoined, the queen to the king's second. If 
lie had played this bishop to the hinges third^ he would hare 
lost, as in the seventh Back- game. 

(ft) It is material, in the attack of Gambits, not to sparis 
ydur pawns on the king's side, and even to sacrifice them 
all, if requisite, though merely for the sake of the adversary's 
lying's pawn, because it hinders yonr queen's bishop froni 
coBriing into play, and cooperating with the pieces that be- 
gin the attack. 

(i) If he had taken your knight with his queen^s bishop^ 
t# would have lost the game. > ** 

13. W. 
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13. 

W. The bishop takes the bishop. 
B. The queen takes the bishop. 

14. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The same. 

15. 
W. The king castles. 
B. The same. 

16. 
W. The rook to his K. knight's square. 
B. The queen to adverse K. bishop's 4th. 

17. 
W. The queen to her K. knight's 2d. 
B. K. b. pawn 2 squares*. 

18. 
W. The queen takes the pawn. 
B« The queen takes the queen. 

19. 
W. The rook takes the queen. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

20. 
W. The K. bishop takes the knight. 
B. The Q. bishop takes the knight. 



* The black might take the knight with his bishop^ and^ 
after changing queens^ play the K., knight on the adverse 
pawn. EoiTOB. 

21. W, 



et. 

W. The Q. knight takes the bishppf ' 
B; The pawn takes the knight* 

W. The bishop to adverse K* bis}iop'# ^4* 
B. The rook to K. bishop's square* 

2S. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. The king to his Q. bishop's 2d, 

2*. 
W. The king to his queen *« 2d (i)» 
B. Q. b. pawn i sqqare. 

25. 
W. The bishop to adverse K. rook's 4lh. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

W. The bishop takes tfee rook (/). 

— • ■■■' " ■ . . ■■ ■■ " ■' I . II .. ■■ I p <> 

(ky Had yoa pushed your queen's bishop's pawn, you 
bad Jost the game ; bf'cause the adversary, by pushing his 
queen's bishop's pawn, w.ould have forced your queen's 
pawn from its station, and have aftevwacds attadi^d J^^ 
took and bishop with his knight. 

(0 From the manner in wluch tlie two positiojQS'^ and ihe 
remaining pieces ace balan^ced, it js evident: th,at thi^ gW^ 
mnst eventually be dravvn, unless some error be committed* 

TKU pAr^y ahpigAr ihat a f^amhii^ equally jgm^j attaclipd apd 

defended, will not be decisive ; it is true that he who gives 

* '•*_•• .... . ^ 

the pawn has the pleasure of uniformly attacking, and a* 
prospect of winning, which would be realized,* If he oti the 
^efevsive did not maintain the most undeviating godH ^SKf 
for tlie first tea or twelve moves. 

PRACTICAL 
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i^fi ike Eighth Movefi) ike Blacky p. 302. 

8. 
a Tfi^'tieai to the krng's 2d. • • ■ ' ' • ' '" 

«... ■• - ' t . • t • . \ k «iJ>.'|tt . 

The Anonymous Modenese would sub- 
stitute this move, regarding that in the game as 
faulty, because it permits the gambit-player 
to equalize the pawns. He contends that this 
is now prevented ; for if the White push his K. 
kn. pawn n square, the Black, instead of taking 
with the doubled pawn, can plaj the counter- 
pawn upon the knight, — and, on the knight's 
removal, advance the gambit-pawn to adverse 
bishop's third, preserving the superiority of a 
pawn. If a different attack be tried, he adds, 
that the Black can keep this advantage ; with 
which, playing correctly, he must be the victor. 
The Editor of Philidor admits, that the 
substituted move provides against the ninth 
move of the White, as it followed in the game« 
If a corresponding change obviate the first 
intention of the new defence, the direction of 
both sides will require extreme caution. 



$06 



9, 



W. K. knight to the rook's 3d. 

The best countersiep appears to be ; 
B* Q. bishop to the king's 3d. 

10. 
W. K. bishop retires to the queen's Sd. 

The £}ditor leayes the propriety of .plajfing 
the gambit to the opinion of the reader, 
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FIRST BACK GAME> 



a ■ 



On ih^ Fourih Mavt o/ ihe WkUcj 0. 900. 

4. 
W. Kiog's rook's pawn 2 squarei. 
B. K« kn. pawn 1 square. 

5. 
W. K. knight to adverse ktng;'s 4ib. 
B. K« r. pawn 2 squares^ 

6. 
W. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4ih. 
B. K. rook to its 2d square. 

M « 

W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W. K. knight to his queen's 3d. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

9. 
W. Q. knight to the bishop's 3d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

10. 
W. The queen to h^r king's 2d. 
B. K, pawn 1 square. 

x2 ll.W 
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11. 

W. The K. kn. pawn takes the pa^rn. 
B. The K. kn. pawn takes the pawn. 

W. The queen takes the pawn. 

B. Q. blsh-^ fo aliverWie. iifti^ht's'M) ' '' 

13v 
W. The queen to her king's 3d., . . • j 

W; K. knight to his 1^^ iiishop's 4th, , ... 

—. ^ , .1 ». •;;' 1 '•;■ . •• ' ■ :ii':'..>if. .-il • 

B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. . , . , a U 

W. Q. bishop to ,1^8 c]^uefa*8 ^, . . , .^ . , 

B. The K. bishbp'taWsthel^aiglit, * /' ' ./ '.'. 



B. K. bishop to his rooi's 5d. *, , ., 

U:;»fl>5- I i f.'*l»f MA ,ji 



.:j .y; .* 



I » / > • 



m 

MV. The queea takes the bishop. 
B. Q pawn 1 square. 

^ 
.J 

Vf, K. bishop to lya queten's Stf » - t i 
B. The K. knight takes tbq' fe. piwn. " f ^! 

W. The knight of, the brshop tjikes t^ekqigbt^ 
. K. b. pawn 3 sij^uares, , . , 



' ' I ' < ' . t . * ; ^ • 



This pawn will^ in recovering a piece,^ join 
the other pawns^ Add att&hi a post^ ffoi^ tirliich 

' tt 






it will cost a piece to prevent his promotion, 
as he will be assailable by an adverse pawn : 
farther, th» blai^b havQ a pawj^ more than the 
whites. iTbis example evinces, tliat to push 
the roQik'ff pawQt ; at . tb^e ifurtb if oy^« , is not 
advisable. 
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SECOND BACK GAMI^;. ' 



• • ♦ / . . . » 



On ihef\ourih Move of the Bladt, j^. 30G^. 



(.: 






4. 
B. King's knight's pawn to adverse knight's 4ih. 

5. 
W. K. knight to adverse king's 4th. 
B. The queen gives check. 

6. 
W. The king to his bishop's square. 
B. K. knight to his rook's 3d. 

7. 
yf. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W. K. knight to his queen's 3d. 
B. 1st pawn in K. b. file 1 square, 

9. 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. The queen gives check *. 



^ In Pjractictl ConuneaUi/ (B), pn tkis morey the fiuw 
i$ tk$ ktn/*M iicottd. 

10. w. 
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10. 

W. The king to his bishop's 2d (a). 
B. The queen gives check. 

a. 

T¥. The king to his third square. 
B. K. knight to his square (b). 

12. 
Vr. K. knight to his K. bishop's 4th. 
B. K. bishop to his rook's 3d. 

13. 
W. K. bishop to his square^ attacking the queen. 
B. The queen takes the rook. 

14. 
W. The K. bishop giyes check, and the adverse 
queen and a pawn are obtained for ths 
rook and bishop. 



(«) Gsico plays the king to his sqsare, wUdi sssas to 
lie better, on account of the exchange of queens which th* 
£lack can now force. See the obserration on the elerenlb 
move.. , 

(6) If the qveen check at adrerse king's second, and 
force an exchange ; it will gitaUjr protract the game, al« 
Uiough the whites must win. 
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PRACTICAL Ca^MEN JARy, (B]t 

0» the Ninth sAAe of the Blacky 



;'i^; '/.•.■(" 



* I : • . * . . . . : . 



IN THE S.EC()J^V.I?A«,6AME._. . : 

B. The que€tti<i W fcliig's «rf. ' ' "■ ' 

LoLLi^^ in an in4£i)endent gkme, directs 
ill i s.movQi^^^f User ying that the .second, plaj^r 
may 'constantly maintain .the r ad tantage.. of 4t 
pawn : but this cannot be received a§ demon- 
jitJrate4«. ffu-ftjue ferttpr conduct of thf rarty i 
jaifliffipif^jiAd^rtal^in^ to whjch,^I)e..has not 
proceeded. ■ i ' 

The previous train of play differs, at the fourth 
ni6v^,~ from tliat oil "which the MoBfi1ll:8fi 
ffoiHidst.'ftis/ deJMce; It w^iU be p^^^^la^oom- 
fillip the two; mmI ^bxtuHiiie/ ^rlKtber tfat 
*btinlfef J)la3r titpparetitly piH*fcrrcd by Ldtti, be 
equal or supe^iof to that of his friend ; and^ 
whether it be unque^tiojoabl^ safe, like the de* 
fence of Philidor! 

In the present position, caution dictates a 
specific step, although the Q. knight might b# 
moved. 

• P. 220. 

' ' 10. w. 



10. 
W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 
B. K. bishop to. the knight's 2d. 

11. 
W. Q. b. pa\ni 1 vquare. 
B. Q. knight to the bishop's 3d. 

W. K. knight to fefe K. bishop's 4tlr. ; - 
B. It is not easy to d^ermine on the proper 



1 



..«,♦•• 



12. ^ 

W. Q. bi»hop to the queen's 3d. Were the sdmc 
bishop carried a square Jarther, tlie K^. 
hifgkt would be excluded from a seat, ixfJdck 
a player who understands the two positions 
will keep open. His queen must not tg^e xAr 
exposed pawn. .' 

B. Q. bishop to the qtreeti^'d Sd. 

13. 
W. The qntto 1o her secodd square. 
B. K. knight tcittims to its square! ' ' 

1*. 
W. Q. kn. parvrn 2 8qttffrc!f . . 

Thii method of dofeiice seems something io- 
ftrior to that founded on the game. 

THIRD 
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THIRD BACK GAME, 

On the Fifth Move of the Btaet^ p, 201. 

6. 

B. King's knighted pawa I square. 

6. 
W. K. knight to adverse K. knight's 4tb. 
B. K* knight to his rook's 3d. 

7. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B* K. b. pawn I square. 

8. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the gambit pawn. 
B. Q. pawn I square. 

9. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The pawn takes the knight. 

10. 
W. The rook's pawn takes the pawp. 
B. K. knight return.'^ to his squar^.^ 

W. The queen to her knight's SdL ., p, ; 
B. The queen to her kipg'sSd. , \ , : 



12. W. 
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12. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The queen to her K. bishop's square. 

IS. 
W. The king castles with his rook» 
B. Loses the game. 
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FOtJE'TH B^PK GAME, 

On <Ae Swi* Jtfouij of the Btaeky* p:m^ ' \ ' " 

6. 
B. Quern's bishop's pawn 1 square. 

7. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

8. 
W. K. bishop to his Q. knight's 3d. 
B. Q. r. pawn 2 squares. 

9. 
W. Q. T. pawn 2 squares. 
B* Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

10. 
W. Q* knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. Q. bishop to his rook's 3d. 

11. 
W. Q. knight to his king's 4th. 
B. The queen to her knight's 3d^ or any 
where (a). 

12. W. 



m *■ 



(a) Or, if his queen temain, and his king's bbhop retam 
te^ iiy» i » Im leaies a point unfortified. The knight's 

pawn 



12. 
VT. The knight gives jcheck, «t the advent 

• . • ' ' j • • ' . ' » ■ » 

pawn will be lost without pompensatioii, for tlie rookt 
pawn must adrance, on accotitit of an ambuscade* There. 
fore, thoDghu greater losr be InrerledbjmovfiagilKbMiopy 
the sitnatioii to which the crftical more of this badugaoio 
tends, is di8tres8ii||^*7-{t; deepi not intolfe m^^^¥fiiUp4fi 
bat it brings an incseuin^ iiiconT«ii«i0Cf| fc9mlri^ck4fiff|t 
will erentnally flow. Editoii« 

... i . 
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FIFTH BACK 



{7n (he Seventh Move'o/ the Blacky p. S6t. 

kr t ' i. " ' ... 

7. 

*«.*•' .... 

^ Qt ili&hop to adverp^ K, knigliijL'/B 4jtlu 

' Q . . • . . . 

»•» • •. i.\. < . • ., . \^«' ....... , 1 

iW.Tlte'quefeii'to faer knight's 3di- 
»V^. "bisTiop to hii K; rook's 4fli ♦. ' 

9. ■ ■■'■ 

W. The K. r. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

10. 
W. The rook takes the hishop. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

ij. 

W The K. hishop takes the pawn^ giving a 
divergent check to the king and rook ; 
wins a piece^ and consequently the g^me. 



^ This seems loosely played. Would it not be better, at 
this placei for the queen's bishop's to capture the knight ? 



SIXTH 
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SIXTH BACK GAME, 






THE SECOUD 

• > - * 

On the Seventh Move of the Blacky p. 30U 

B. Queen's bishop to his king's $d. 

W. The bishop takes the bishop. 
B» The pawn takes the bishop. 

; 9. 

W. The queen to her knight's 3^d« 
B. The queen to her bishop's square^ to defend 
the two pawns.' 

10. 
W. The rbok's pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The rook's pawn takes the pawn. 

II. ~ 
W. Tiie TO«k takes ihe rook. 
B. The bishop takes the rook. 

12. 
W* The K. knight t^es the pawn. 
B, The Mog te his 2d tguane. 

13. W. 






' t 
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13. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the pawn. 
B. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d ( a ) .* 

14 

W. Q. knight to his queen *s 2d. 
B. Q. r. pawn 2 ^^ares^ 

W. The king castlesi 

B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

lo., 
W. The rook to it* K. rjok's square (b). 
B. K. knight to hiji bishop's 3d.^. r 

yV. The rook takes the bishop. 

. » 

B. The queen takea (he r9ok.. ^ i r' 

W. The que^i takes the ,Ji^ W^X^Jf^ ^^ gives 

check. ^ , 

B. The king reti^e^ wher6 he pleases^ th§^ Aana* 

is lost. '4 ' < t r J .- T 






V I 



(a) If lie play tlie kii^^^l^fal^p ^l^^-if **r»rV 
joter knight, he will fofoe yP* Jt«M^iTH?/^'H*^^i**^W 
executed in the foUowing moYes^ bat you ihust win, thongn 
less rapidly. 

(6) The objee^of Ais a«tajlt ittal)iiiif'4ellliiell i^neei^ 
by an excfaange, froia tlMi.>iB«aiDi^'w)iii#k]||rii4p|^^ tM 
liDg^s pawB* 

SEVENTH 



• • • » «■ 
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SEVENTH BACK GAME, 

On the Eighth Move of th$ Black, 

8. 
B. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 

9. 
W. The bishop takes the bishop *< 
B. Tht pawn takes the bishop. 

10. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 

B. The pawn takes the pawn* J 

11. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d; 

12. 
W. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. The same. 

13. 
W. The knight's pawn takes the pawn« 
B. The pawn takes the knight. 



* This course of attack may be defeated^ at the Ifitli 
more. The bishop therefore, instead of taking, should re* 
tire to the queen's third ; and the position will coincide widi 
that, inverting the 8th and 9th moTes^ in Practical Conu 
mentarj (A), p. 305. Editoa. 

VOL. I. Y 14. W. 
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14. 

W. The (|ueeo t^kea ll^e pawn. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

15. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The king castles. 

16. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. r. pawn i square*. 

17. 
W. Q. knight to his king's 4th. 
B. Q. knight to his 3d square. 

18. 
W. The bishop to his king's 3d; 
B. K. knight to his rook's 3d. 

19. 
W. The bishop to adverse Q. bishop's 4th. 
B. The queen to her bishop's 2d. 

20. 
W. Q. r, pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. bishop returns to his square'. 

21. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
B* T|ie bishop takes the bishop. 

* To destroy the position which the White has obtfttoed 
by a sacrifice, the Black should sacrifice the qneeiiH knight 
for the two pawns in K. and K. b. files. EniToa. 

28. W. 
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22. 
W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. Q. knightto his queen's 2d. 

S3. 
W. The knight gives check. 
B. The king retirels. 

24. 
W. Q. rook to its knight's square. 
B. The Q. knight takes first pawn in CI. b. file. 

25. 
W. The knight takes the Q. kq. pawn. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

26. 
W. CL r. p^wn 1 square. 
B. The king to hi« Q. rook*s square. 

27. 
W. The rook takes the knight. 
B. The queen to her bishop's square. 

28. 
W. K. rook to its 2d square. 
B. Q. rook to its queen's 2d. 

29. 
W. K. rook to its Q. knight's 2d. 
B. K. rook to its 2d squat e. 

SO. 
W. The queen takes the Q. b. pawn, and wins. 

T 2 !&econli 
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1. 

W, King's pawn 3 squares. 
B. The same. 

2. 
W. K. b. pawn 2 squares, 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

3. 
W. K. bishop to Q. bishop's 4th. 
B. The queen gives check (a). *C:ff 

4. 
W. The king to his bishop's square. 
B. K. kn. pawn 2 squares (6)« 

5. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. The queen to her K. rook's 4th (c), 

6. W. 



(a) The better course is to advance the king'* 8 bishop^s 
pawn two squares; as in the First Back game. See also the 
Fourth Back Game, yaried at the 19th moye. 

(b) There are two other ways of playing; the one^ 
seating the king^s bishop at the queen* s bishop* s fourth; 
the other, pushing the queens s pawn a square; respec« 
tiTely trie'd in the Second and Third Back games. 

(c) This ii the best of the three squares open to his 

queen. 



SECOND GAMBIT. 3S5 

6. 

W. Q. pawn 12 squares. 
B. Q. pawn 1 square, 

7. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square (d). i4^ 
B. Q. bkhop to adverse K« knight's 4th. 

a 

W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d« 

W. The queen to her king's 2d. 

B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d /e). «C:$ 

10. W. 



queen. Had he played her to your king^s knight's fourth, 
you might haye taken his king's bishop's pawn, giving 
check, and whether he should take or refuse the bishop, 
by attacking, have forced his queen. If he had carried 
her to his king's rook's third, you had attacked his king's 
bishop's pawn with your king's knight, which had decided 
the game in ypur favour. 

(d) It is essential in the king's gambit to play this pawn, 
that you may afterwards be able to place your queen at 
her knight's third ; by so doing you strengthen your position, 
and perplex the adversary, Especially if he has played his 
queen's bishop, without attacking one of your pieces. See, 
respecting this, die Fifith and Sixth Bsck games of the First 
Gambit, 

(€) His bishop tak$9 j/our K. knight^ ia the Fourth 

T 3 Back* 
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W. K. r. pawn 2 squares* 

B. The bishop takes the knight. 

W. The queen takes the bitthopl 

B. The queen takes the queen (/). «C^ 

13. 
W. The king takes the queen (g). 
B. The pawn gives check. 

13. 
W. The king takes the other pawn. 
B. The K. bishop g;ives cheeky at his rook's 3d. 

14. 

W. The king to adverse K. bishop's 4th (A). 

B. The bishop takes the bishop. 

15. W. 



Back-game; tatiy In e(9iiBequence of a move which escaped 
Fhllidor, it would apfy^ar, miiBtwiii. 

(f) Instead of tajking yoiir queen, he gives cfldtkj in 
the Fifth Back Game, and loses. 

(g) I have giTen it, as a general tale, always to uniti 

TOUa PAWNS, AJlfh BBIICO THiai IKTO THB CENTRE. Here »», 

however^ an exception: — ^for two reasons; if yon take 
with the king, you gain a pawn; secondly, thfe queens 
haring been exchanged, your king has nothing to fear, 
and by bringing hiin into play^ he may be as useful as any 
other piece* 

(A) Your king would hot be safe oa that square^ if ^e 

adversary 
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15. 

W. The rook takes the bishop. 
B. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 

16. 
W. The knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The king to his second square. 

17. 

W. K. rook to its K. bishot)'s square (t)« 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square (A). 

18. 

W. Q. rook to its king's squarte. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares (2). 

19. 
W. The bishop to the Q. knight's 3d. 
B. Q.'r. pawn 3 squares. 



adversary had a bishop running white to assail him; but^ as 
it iBy joar itijog sustains all your pawns. 

(t) You nu^t have played this rook to your king's 
square ; but your queen's rook would have been rendered 
ahnost n«eless ; it is better, therefore, to postpone the attack, 
and prepare all yoar pieces imr action. 

(k). He prepares to push his queen's pawn a square, to 
break yj^ur centre: yon nmst prevent it, by compelling 
hiiBi to defend himself. 

(/) By an attack on your Jeft, he endeavours to make 
an opening for hts rooks. 

T 4 20. W. 
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20. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 

B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

21. 

W. The pawn takes the pawn. 

B. K. knight to his queen's 4th. 



W. The knight to his king's 4th (m): 
. B. CI. knight to his 3d square. 

23. 
W. The knight to adverse K. bishop's 3d. 
B. Q. rook to its queen's square (nj« 

24. 
W. K. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. rook to its queen's 3d {o). 



{m) Yon had played wrong had you taken his knight 
with your bishop; because his pawn, after taking your 
bishop, would obstruct the passage of your kn%ht : it was 
necessary to play this knight first, in order to have no 
useless piece. 

(n) Had he taken your knight, you must hare taken his, 
with the pawn, and afterwards attacked hb king's bishop's 
pawn, with your queen's rook at adrerse kiag'n secoild. 

(o) If, instead, he had taken your pawn, you would hav^ 
won the game in a few mores, because he would have lost 
his queen's bishop's pawn. Had he taken your knight with 
his, you had taken his pawn, giring cheek by discorery. 

$5. W. 
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25. 

r 

W. The pawn takes the pawn^ discovering check. 
B. The king takes the pawn. 

26. 
W. The king to adverse K. knight's 4th. 
B. The king to his knight's 2d. 

27. 
W. The knight takes the r. pawn, checking. 
B. The king to his rook's 2d. 

28. 
W. The K. rook gives check. 
B. The king to his knight's square. 

29. 
W; K. rook to adverse Q. knight's 2d. 
B. Q. rook to its queen's square (jp). 

30. 
W. The bishop takes the queen's knight, and 
wins. 



(/») Were he to play his king, instead of his queen^s 
rook, you give check with your queen's rook, and take 
that of his king. It is to be remarked, that what has de. 
cided the game in favour of the white, is, that the king, 
having been in a situation, to enter the field with safety, 
which rarely happens, has been as instrumental to victory, 
as the best of his pieces. Chables XII. of Sweden was ob- 
served. 



L. 
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lerred, very characteristicallj, to more the king mere than 
aoj other piece ; but this conduct is seldom to be imitateSy 
on account of the ruin which inTolves the whole communis 
of pieces, if the king meet with a disaster. 



VARIATION. 



At the 28lh move, let the bishop check, in- 
gtead of the rook ; and the mate will be effected 
in three mores. 



FIRST 
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FIRST BACK GAME, 

Oti tht Third Jf«oe of tie Biaet. 

3. 

B< Kill's bi^<^'s pawn 2 squares. 

4. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn (a). 
B. The queen gives check. 

5. 
W. The king to his bishop's square. 
B. K. pawn to adverse K. bishop's 3d (&). 

6. 
W. The K. bishop takes the koight.^ 
B. The K. pawn takes the pawn> checking (c)« 

7. 
W, The king takes the pawn. 
B. The K. rook takes the bishop, and wins. 



(a) I make the white pawn take that pawn, to shew that 
it must cause the loss of the game ; the best more in this 
puzzling situation y were your queen to the king^s second. 

(b) He exposes your king's bishop to be taken by his 
queen. 

(c) So situated, he cannot well shape his play so as not 
to win. 

From 
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From this result^ in connection with remarks 
on the Fourth Back-game^ it may be affirmed, 
that when the snares of this gambit are spread 
against Experience^ the assailant runs a con- 
siderable risk. He must delight to be com- 
mitted in adventure^ who proposes^ by capti- 
vating invitations that may be declined so ad- 
vantageously, to circumvent a good player; 
and yet the mechanism, springing at the 3d 
move, however it may fail against complete 
Insight into the manceuvres of Chess, is stamp* 
ed with traces of a penetrating calculation^ and 
a fine conception. It is a discouragement from 
adopting this refined speculation, that the player 
cannot retire to even ground, if ably opposed ; 
but ipust leave the adversary some slight supe- 
riority of circumstances, and meet his strokes 
in a defensive attitude. 



SECOND 
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SECOND BACK GAME, 

On the Fourth Move of the Black. 

B. King's bishop to his Q. bishop's 4ih. 

5. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. bishop to his Q. knight's.Sd. 

6. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. The queen to adverse K. knight's 4th, 

7. 
W. The K. bishop takes the K. h. pawn, and 

gives check. 
B. The king to his bishop's square, because if 
he takes the bishop he loses his queen (a). 

8. 
W. K* r. pawn I square. 
B. The queen to adverse K. knight's 3d. 

9. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. The king takes the bishop. 



(a) By ibe check of the knight. 

JO. w. 
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10. 

W. Q. knight to bis king's 2d. 

B. The queea to har K. koight's 3d. 

11. 
W. The K. knight giTes check to the king and 
queen, and wins the game. 



The white player's sacrifice of his bishop, 
for the attainment of more than a compensation, 
certain but distant, is a pleasing ^ecimeu of 
invention and address. 



THIRD 
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THIRD BACK GAME, 

On the Fourth Move of the Black. 

4. 
B. Queen's pawn 1 square. 

5. 
W. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. Q. bishop to adverse K. knight's 4th. 

6. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

7. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. The queen to her K. rook's 4th (a). 

8. 
W. K. r. pawn 8 squares. 
B. K. r. pawn I square* 

9. 
W. The king to bis bishop's 2d. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

10. 

W. The pawn takes the bishop. 

B. The queen to her K. knight's 3d. 

(a) Should he Uke your K« kpight^ inUtei^A of withdrai^rU^ 
bis queen, take his bishop with your qu^eii ; a^ iiftonrardt 
push the K. kn. pawn a soiiare 

11. w. 
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11. 

W. The rook's pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The c(ueen takes the pawn. 

12. 
W. The knight to his king's 2d. 
B. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 

13. 
W. The knight takes the pawn. , 

B. The queen to her square. 

14. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. knight to his 3d. 

15. 
W. K. bishop to his queen's 3d. 
B. The queen to her 2d square. 

16. 
W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 
B. The king castles. 

17. 

W* Q. r. pawn 2 squares. 

B. The king to the Q. knight's square. 

18. 
W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. knight to his bishop's square. 

19. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

20. W. 
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30. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

W. Q. r. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

22. 
W. The queen to her knight's 3d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

23. 
W. The K. bishop takes the doubled pawn. 
B. The queen to her bishop's 2d. 

24. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 
B. K. bishop to his knight's 2d. 

"25. 
W. K. bifliu^ to adterse Q. bishop'l $i. 
B. K. knight to his qtieen'^ 2d. 

26. 
W. The knight to his queen's 3d* 
B. K. knight to his king's 4th. 

27. 
W. The knight takes the kiti^ut. 
B. The blshoprtakestt^e knight 

W. K. b. pawn I sqtnuiei '. 

B. The bishop to hisl^ kaigU'e ^; ; 

Voi.i. z Si9. W« 



It .■ 



r - 
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29. 
W. Q. bishop to bis queen's 4tb« 
B. The bishop takes the bishop. 

30. 
W. The pawn takes the bishop^ 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

3L 
W. The king to bis bishop's 3d. 
B. Q. rook to its K. knight's square. 



%. 



W. Q. rook to its Q. bishop's »quare. 
B. Q. rook to its K. knight's 3d. 

33. 
W. The bishop to adverse Q. knight's dd. 
B. K. rook to its- knight's square. 

34. 
W. The rook takes the knight^ checking. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

35. 
W. The bishop takes the rook* 
B. The king takes the bishop. 

36. 
W. The rook gives check. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's square^. 

37. 
W« This queen to her bishop's 4th, 
B. The quecai to bier 3d sqiuure, 

. .38.F 
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38. 
W. The K. b. pawn 1 square, to preyent the 

queen's check. 
B. The rook to its K. knight's square. 

39. 
W. The queen to adverse Q. bishop's 3d (a). 
B. The queen takes the queen. 

B. The king to his Q. bishop's 2d. 

41. 
W. The Q. pawn moves. 
B. K. r. pawo 1 square. 

43. 
W. The rook to its K. rook's square* 
B* The same. 

43. 
W. The rook to its K. knight's square^ 
B. The rook to its second square* 

W. The rook to adverse K* knight's square* 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square* 



(fl) This olfer ib tactical, because one of the Tvhite pawns is 
doubled) and they will expend on the four centre i^s^ if the 
black queen accept the exchange. 

z2 45. W. 
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45. 
W* The rook to adverts Q. rook's ^quMtci. 
B. The king to the Q. kDigbt'i 3d; 

4& 
W. The rook giyes check » 
B. The king to the Q. bkhopVdd. 

W. The rook gives check. 

B. The king to the qMea's square^ . 

4S. • ^^. i-' ' 

W. The K. pawn moyes; - 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 

49. • '- • 

W. The Q. pawn to adverse qiieen's 3d^ 
B. The king to the Q. bish^'s squsre:^ ' 

50. 
W. The Q. pawn gives* check. 
B. The krngtohis queen •» square^ - - 

51. '■'•'■: •••• ' '' 

W. The rook gives cheek, the king removes; 
the pawn i» queened^ aiid wiiis* * ^ '' ^' 



Al 



• •. Ill' 
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FOURTH 
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FOURTH BACK GAME, 

i)n the Ninth Move of the Blacky p. 325. 

9- 
SL The bishop takes the knight. 

10. 
W, The queen takes the bishop. 
B. The queen takes the queen- 

11. 
W. The pawn takes the queen. 
B. K. bishop to his knight's 2d« 

12. 
W. K. r. pawn 3 squares. 
B. K, r. pawn 1 square. 

13. 
W. K. rook to its knight's square. 
B. K. knight to his rook's 2d, 

• 

W^ The Q. bishop takes the gambit pawn. 

B. The K. bishop takes the Q. pawn^ ohecking^ 

15. 
W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. The pawn takes the bishop. 

16. 
W. K^ rook to adverse K. knight's 3d. % 

B/ Q* knight tahis bishop's 3d* 

»3 17. W. 



^ - 1 • « 
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17. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. The Q. knight takes the^pawn. 

18. ^ 
W. The hishop takes the pawn, and gives check. 
B. The king to his bishop's square. 

19. 
W. Q. rook to its K. knight's square. 
B. Q. knight returns to his bishop's 3d *• 

20. 
W. The bishop to his Q. knight's dd. 
B. Q* rook to its queen's square. 

21. 
W. The K. rook gives check, at the adverse K. 

bishop's 2d. 
B. The king to his square. 

22. 
W. Q. rook to adverse K. knight's 2d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's square* 

23. 
W. The knight to adverse queen's 4th— 'the 
"v^hit^s win. 



* It is intended to offer a Yariation on this move. 



VARIATION 
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VARIATION BY THE EDITOR, 

On the ^inetefinth Move of ifie Blaek. 
POSITION or THE PIECES. 



19. 
B. K. knight to bis 4th (a), 



(■) The^oublinfF of your two rooks creates h]s whole 

erabarrasiment : be places his knight jierp to iestioy their 

z 4 pomiDuiuc&litiii, 
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20. 
W. K. rook to adverse knight's square ( 6). 
B. The king takes the bishop. 

21. 
W. The K. rook takes the Q. rook. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

22. 
W, The pawn takes the knight. 
6. The pawn takes the pawn. 

23. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. The rook to the K. rook's square. Has far 
i the better game. 

Or, 
ISO. 2. 

20. 
W. The bishop to adverse K. rook's 4th. 
B. The king takes the rook. 

21. 
W. The pawn takes the knight. 
B. The pawn takes the pawn. 



commumcatioii, and whether you take or refase his knight, 
that interruption to their action on which his defence depends 
"will be obtained. 

(6) In a sub-Yariation on the white play, No. 2, the 
hiahop to adverse K. rook's 4ih. In No. 3, the pawn 
takes the knight. 

«2. W. 
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28. 

W« The rook takes the pawn, checkings 
B. The king to his rook's 3d. 

23. 
W. The rook to adverse queen's 4th. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

24. 
W. The rook takes the knight. 
B. The king takes the bishop* 

25. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. The king to his knight's 4th« 

26. 
W. The knight to the king's 2d. 
B. The K. rook checks. 

'27. .. 
W. The king to his square. 
B. The Q. rook to K. rook*s square. 

28. 
W. The rook to adverse queen's 2d. 
B. Q. rook to adverse K. rook's 3d* 

29. 
W. The rook takes the pawn. 
B. The Q. rook takes the pawn. 

30. 
W. The knight to his queen's 4th. 
B. Q. rook to adverse K. knight's 3d. 

31- W. 
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31. 

W. The rook gives cheeky at adverse K. knigbt^s 

2d. 
B. The kiag to his bishop's 3d. 

32. 
W. The rook takes the rook. 
B. The pawn takes the rook. 

33. 
W. The pawn gives check. 
B. The king to his bishop's 2d. 

34. 
W. The knight to bis K. bishop's §A. 
B. The rook gives cheek. 

35. 
W. The king to his 2d square. 
B. The pawn in K. kn. file 1 square. 

36. 
W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 
B. The pawn queens. 

37. 
W. The knight takes the queea* 
B. The rook gives check. 

38. 
W. The king to his 3d square. ^ 
B. The rook takes the pawn ; and will win easilj 



Or, 
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Or, 

Bo. 3. 

20. 
W. The pawn takes the knight 
B. The king takes the rook. 

21. 
W. Pawn in K. kn. file 1 square. 
B. Q. b/pawn 1 square. 

W: The rook to K. knight's 4th. 
B. K. r. pawn 1 square. 

23. 
W. The rook to its K. rook's 4th. 
B. K. rook to its 3d square, 

24. 
W. The knight to his king's 2d. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

25. 
W. The king takes the knight 
B. Q. rook to it^ K. bishop's square. 

26. 
W. The rook takes the gambit pawn. 
B. The K. rook takes the pawn. 

187. 
W. The bishop takes the rook. 
B. The rook takes the rook. 

28. W. 
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28. 
W. The bishop takes the pawn. 
B. The rook to adverse K. rook's 4th. 

29. 
W, The bishop to his K. knight's 4th; must 
evidently lose» 

Here is another occsision for observing, that 
inrhen a move at the pegimung cf a back game is 
pointed out, as necessarily leading to defeat^ the 
subsequent moves of the losing party should be 
undeviatingly correct^ or the commission of a 
Jundamental error cannot be considered as 
proved. In the present case, the proscribed 
move appears to produce neither a near nor a 
lemote disadvantage ; provided the resource be 
used, virhich in the back game was overlooked. 
This^ the Editor deemed it proper to state 
distinctly ; lest players, conforming upon trust, 
to the explicit directions of Philioor, respects 
ing the ninth move^ should be deceived. . TI^ 
general foundation of the second gambit i$ 
affected by this turn; as it seems the black 
queen may, contrary to all our master^ ex- 
amples, at the third move, give check, without 
losing the game : od th.e contrary, the second 
player may, after this Mep, acquire the best 
position. f ., ... 

FIFTH 
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FIFTH BACK GAME, 



On the Eleventh Move of the Slack. 

11. 

B. The knight checks, at adverse K. kaiglrf^*^ 

4th. 

12. 

W. The king to bis knight's square. 

B. The K. kn. pawn takes the pawn. 

IS. 
W. The Q. bishop takes the pawn, 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 

14. 
W. The knight to his Q. rook's 3d. 
B. The queen takes the queen. 

15> 
W. The pa\ni takes the qiieen. • ■ 

B. K. knight to his rook*8<4th. 

16. 

. . ' ' ' f 

W. The K. rook takes the pawn.' : ' . r 

B. The K. knight takes the bishop. ^ 

17. 
W. Thevdok takes the kntg1}t.< ''' 

B.'IC h.pimn 1 square. 

18. W. 
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18. 
W. The king to his bishop's 2d. 
B* The king, castjes. 

19. 
W. The bishop to adverse king's 3d, . 
B. The bishop to his king's 2d. 

2a 

W. Q. rook to its K. rook's squares. . 
B. The king to his Q. knight's square. 

21. 
W. The bishop takes the knight. 
B. The rook takes the bishop. 

22. 
W. Q. rook to adverse K, rook's 3d. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 1 square. 

23. 
W. K. rook to adverse K. bisbop's 4ih* 
B. The bishop to his queen's square. 

2*. 
W. K. rook to adverse KL rook's 4th. 
B. The king to his Q. knight's 2d. 

25- 
W. Pawn in K. b. file I square. 
B. Q* b. pawn 1 square. 

26. 
W. Pawn in K. b. file to adverse bishop's ]lth« 
As the adversary cannoit aljitack your 

piecesy 
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^1 



pieces, you have simply to transport the 
knight, by five successive steps, to the 
adverse K. knight's third. By dislodging 
his rook, you can take the rook's pawn, 
and consequently v^in« 



> > t 



• 1 
«> 
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1. 

W. The king's pawn 2 squares. 
B* The same. 

2. 
W. K* b. pawn S squares. 
B. Q. pawn 2 squares (a). «Cd 

3. 
W. The K. pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The queen takes the pawn (6). ^C9 

W. The K. b. pawn takes the pawn *- 
B. The queen takes the>pawn^ and gives 
check. 

b.W. 



(a) This move may be played, id order to ayoid thd 
fDares of your adversary in the Gambit, when yoa receivei 
the adyantage of a piece, but not otherwise. Had he pushed 
this pawn but one squarcy it had entirely changed the 
game; therefore, I make it the subject of a back«game. 

(6) In the Second Back.game, he takes ^our king*9 
Ushop*s pawn with his king^s pawn ; a fundamental change. 

* la a subjoined Variation after Gjansco^ Q. knight to 
•:':!(4t> th€ 
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5. 
W, The K. bishop interposes (c). 
B. K. bishop to his queeo^s 3d. 

W. K. knight to his bishop^s 3d. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

7. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 

8. 
W. The king castles. 
B. Q. knight to his queen^s 2d. 

9. 
W. Q. b. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

10. 
W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d. 



•*i«iMata 



the bishop* s third; which, as it is generallj modelled lu 
treatises, has a brilliant effect : but this attack is certainly 
not superior to Philidor's. When justice is done to the 
play of the black, perhaps it is not so safe. 

^ (c) Loosely weighed, the game may appear equal : but ' 
there is a small advantage in having on your left wing four 
connected pawns, whilst the adverse pawns are in divisions" 
of three and three, and separated from the centre. 

VOL. I. A A 11. W. 
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IL 

W. K. bishop to. his queen's 3d*. 

B. The king castles with his rook {d)^ «C^ 

12. 
W. Q. bishop to adverse K, V:Mgbt'a 4*^1 {e). 
B. K. r. ps^wn I square. 

13. 

W. Q. bishop to his K. roo|(L's 4th. 
B. The queen to her square. 

W. Q. knight to his king's 4th (/> 
B' K. bishop to bis Ring's 2d. 



^ • 



* The queen might with pioprietj be pUjed t<^ (ler 
knight's third. 

(d) It was appofcnily indifferent on which wing ^^ 
castled. When he 'takes refuge on a diflferent dde froni 
yon,' J have given a geaerul/nle <for impelling yonr p8wn9 
against his covering pawns. For illustration, in th^ tiiird 
back game, Tie cdstTes on the quS6n*i side. 

. (^) This would have been wrong had he not castled on 
this §idej because, by pushing his kind's rook's pawn, he had 
forced the bishop to retire; but now you excite him to push 
the pawns that cover his king, to prepare a breach for the 
aftapk. 

CI) If he had not removed 'his queen, to replace Her 
with. the kir\^-s li^hop, the play of this kuight woiildf'haW 
perplexed his game. 



t » 



i&.vy. 



15, 
W. The cjneeji to h^i Mpg'« ^* 
B. The que^ to her bishop '9 34 ($)• 

16. 
% The kpigfat takes the knigjit 
B* The knight takes tjbe koight. 

W. The hishop takw the knight 
B. The bishop tsj^e^ t|ie bishop* 

W. The queen to her kipg'« 4tb. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square* 

W- The knight to adverse king's 4th* 
», Th(J Wf^^op ta^w the Mght (A). 

20. 
W. The pa^n takes the bishop. 
B. Q« rook to its queen's square (1). 



» < ■.> f ^ ■■■ ,T». ■■«■■■■.■ I. ■■- I , III ,\mm4>-m' 
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(kO ^9 inVtead, be^ad ^aken ;^our Q. knldit, 3^011 muyt 
have taken his knight wiUi your qiieen ; compelling him to 
derange his position to pr«?ent tlie threateaed mate, 

(hj Had he vrithdrawn his bishop, yon had taken the 
king's knight's pawn with the knight, and that wDiild have 
^iven you the game. 

(t) If he had attacked yonr queen with his bishop, you 
would have taken his bishop with your king's rook ; this, 
by making an opening upon Us king, would give you an 
j^asjer ^tttack^ 

AA.^ 21. W. 



L 
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21. 

W. K. rooK to adverse K. bishop's 3d.' 
'B' The queen to her second square (^). 

22. 
W. The ]^. rook takes the K. kn. pawn, checltiog* 
B* The pawni takes the rook, 

23. 

r 

W. The queen takes the pawn^ checking. 
B. The king to his rook's square (i)* ' 

W. The queen takes the pawn^ and g^ives a 
perpetual check. 






(k) Had he sot remoTed her, you had von hj taking his 
bishop with your rook. 

(0 Had he interposed his qneen, you had tidLen his 
bishop^ checking; and.fFOuld h^ye fteiBU left yviih iyfQ 
pawns and a bishop for the rook, and in possession of the 
attack, which, improred, would be snfficient to win : but, 
as he has played hb king, yon milipl ^o t^etler t)Mm ^raif 
fhe game "vf iih perpetaal checkf 
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VARIATION • 

On the Fourth Move of ike WhiUi. 

• FOUNDED ON AN EXTRACT FROM TliE SECOND 

BOOK OF GRECO* 

4. 
W. Queen's knight to the bishop^s 3d* 
B. The queen to her king's 3d* 

W. K. knight to the bishop^s 3d. 
B. The K. pawn takes the pawn^ discovering 
check. 

W. The king to his bishop's 8d. 

[Greco here checke wUh the K. Ushop, which 
18 compelled by the 2. pavm to retire. Then 
the white bishop gives clieck ; and, whether 
the adverse king removes or is covered, the 
white K. rook is carried, next move, to the 
king's square, — which decides the game.'] 
B. K. bishop to the king's 2d. 

7. 
W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

f ^i#4 7 A aS p. W. 



a 

W. The Q. bishop takes the gambit pawB» 
B. K. knight to the king's 3d. 

9. 
W. K. T. pawn 1 square. 
Is. Tlhe king ckstleis. 

10. 
W. K. bishop to the queen's 3d. 
JB. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 



'1 

FiftST 



TAttLh aiii&tT. ' iS9 
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FIRST BACK GAME, 

On the Second M&oe 6f m "Blaei. 

B. Queen's pawn 1 square. 

8. 
W. K. knight to Vis bishop '8 3d; 
B. Q. bishop to adverse K. knight's *h< • 

4. 
W. K. bishop to the Q. bisTiop's ♦tH. j 

B. Q. knight to his bishop's Sd. 

5. 
W. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

6. 

W. The queen takes the bishop. 
B. K. knight to his b?^hop'4 3d. 

7.' 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. knight to his rook's 4th. 

8. 
W. K. bishop checks, at adVeril*klugriV4». 

B. Q. b. pawn Isqttftpe. ^ 

4^4 9. W. 



W. The bishop to hia Q. rooVs 4ih. 
B. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 

W. The bishop to his Q. bishop ^s 2d. 

B. K. bishop to Iu3 king's 24. 

11. 
W. Q. pawn 1 square. 

B. The K. pawn takes the Q. pawi». 

12. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn» • 
B« The king castles. 

la 

W. Q. bishop to his king's Sd. 

B* Q. knight to the adverse Q. bishop's 4tl|. 

14. 
W. Q. knight to his queen's 2d. 
B. The Q. knigh^ takes the pawn» 

15. 
W. K. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B..The Q. knight returns to adverse btfhjOp's 4tlk. 

16. 
W. The knight takes the knight. 
Bi. The pawn takes, the knight. 

W. The K; kn> pawn advances.. 
%. The knight to his queen's ^ 

IB. W. 
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18- 
W. K. r. pawn 2 squares. 
B, The queen gives check. 

li). 
W. The king to bis queen's square. ^ 

B. The queen to adverse Q. rook's 3d. 

20. 
W. Q. rook to its bishop's square. 
B. The queen takes the Q. r- pawn. 

21. 
W. The queen to adverse K. rook's 4tb. 
B. Q. rook to its knight's square. 

22. 
W. The K. pawn removes. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

23. 
W. The queen to her king's 2d. 
B. Q. look to adverse Q. knight's 2d. 

24. 
W. K. r. pawn to adverse rook's 4th. 
B. Q. b. pawn 1 square. 

25. 
W. The K. r. pawn takes the pawn. 
B> The K. b . pawn takes the pawn. 

26. 
W.TheK^ rook takes the pawn. 
B. The king takes the rook. 

27. W, 



$82 PHi^iibb^'^ iiiXLtsis 

W. The queen checks, «t ^b kd vdrte rbdk'srltli: 
B. The king to either sqtiftfe. ' 

28. 
1jf. The quet^ titking tbte ^^h, giv<M 6heck-* 
and xaaltes (he followiog IB6V6. 



1 
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SECOND feACk iGAMB, 

* 
■ 

On the Third Move'of the Bluek. 

3. 

B. The king's pawn takes the pawn. 

4. 
; K. knight to Ills bishop' s Sd« 
B. The queen takes the pawn. 

W. Q. pawn 2 squares. 

fi. The queen gives checlcj at adverse king's 4ih. 

6. 
W. The king to Iris bishop's 2cl. 
B. K. bishop to his king's 2d. 

W. K. bishop to his queen'^s 3(i. 
B. The queen to her bisnop's 3d. 

W. The Q. bishop takes the'^aWn. 
B. Q. bishop to his kind's 3d. 

9. 
W. The queen to her kiDg^s^d. 
B. The, queen to her 3d square. , 

,-•■ .10. ■• ' ': 

W. Q. D. pawn d squares. .. . -i. 

B. Q. b. pawn 1 tguare. 

11. W. 



•N 
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W. Q. knight to his bishop's 3d. 
B. K. knight to his bishop's 3d» 

12. 
W. K. rook's pawn 1 square. 
B. The king castles. 

13. 
W. K. kn. pawn 8 squares. 
B. K. bishop to his queen's 3d. 

14. 
Vf. K. knight io adverse king's 4th. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

15. 
W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. K. knight to hi$ king's square. 

16. 
W. Q. rook to its queen's square. 
B. The queen to her king's 2d. 

17. 
W. K. knight's pawn 1 square. 
B. Q. knight to ))is queen's 2d. 

18. 

W. The queen to adverse K. rook*s 4th. 
B. K. kn. pawn 1 square. 

19. 
W. The queen to adverse K. rook's 3d. 
B. The queen gives check. % 



• 4 



« • 
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20. W. 
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20. 

W. The king to his knigbt's 8d. 

B. The Q. knight takes the pawn in K, file. 

21. 
W. The knight to his king's 4th. 
B. The queen to adverse queen's 4th. 

• 22. 

W. The knight gives cheeky at adverse K, 

bishop's 3d. 
B. The knight takes the knight. 

23. 
W. The pawn takes the knight. 
B. The game is lost^ the mate b^ng forced*. . 



* A forced^maie is a mate^ which, though a fpw despei 
r^te sacrifices might protract it^ is ineiitable. ' * ^ 



THIRD 
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On the Eleventh Move of the Black. 



» 



11. 

B. The king castles on bis queen's side. 

W. K. rook to its kipg*s squf^re. 

B. The queen xetires to K. bis^iop's 9(^mff* 

IS- 
W. The queen to her roftji's ^th. 

B. The king to the Q. W^i> »q»?^fe« 

14. 

W. Q. bishop to his king's 3d. 

B. Q. b. pav?n 1 square. 

15. 
W. Q. pavn I square. 
B. Q. bishop to adverse K. knight's 4th. 

16. 
W. Q. kn. pawn 2 squares. 
B. The bishop takes the knight. 

17. 
W. The pawn takes the bishop. 
B. Q. rook to its bishop's square. 

18. 
W. The knight to adverse Q. knight's 4th. 

B. Q. r. pawn I square. 

19. W. 



19. 

W. The knight tal^es the bishop. 
B. The queen takes the I(Dtgl)t. 

• • • » 

W. Q, roojf: to it% knig^'« square 
6. Q. knight to his king's 4th. 

21. 
W. K. bishop to his king's 3d. 
B. K. knight to his queen's 2d. 

W. The queen to adverse Q. rook's 4th. 
B. The queen checks^ at her K. knight's 3d. 

aa. 

W. The king to his rook's square. 

B. The queen returns to her 3d square. 

34. 
W. The pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The knight takes jthe pawn. 

25. 
W, Q. rook to adverse Q. knight's 3d. 
B. The queen to her K. bishop's square. 

26. 
W. K. rook to its Q. knight's square. 
B. The K. knight (at his king's 4th) to hi» 
queen's 2d. 

27. 
W. The Q. rook takes the rook's pawn^ 
B. The knight takes the rook. 

38. W. 



^68 FHIIIDOR'S ANALYSIS. 

28. 

• • • • I 

W. The queen takes the knight. 
B. Q. rook to its bishop's Sd. 

29. 
W. The Q. pawn 1 square^ and wins. 
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